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IN IHE DOULTRY YARD 





MECHANICAL DEVICES SAVE 
LABOR IN) COMMERCIAL 
FATTENING OF POULTRY, 





Experiments in Fattening Fowl for 
Market Show How Large Num- 
bers Can Be More Economic- 
ally Handled. 





The Department of Agriculture has 
been carrying on experiments for 
over two years in the commercial fat- 
tening of fowl for the market, and 
has proven that mechanical labor- 
saving devices reduce the cost of fat- 
tening by reducing both the total 
amount of labor and the proportion 
of skilled labor required. The use of 
labor-saving mechanical devices has 
enabled one man to care for 4,000 to 
5,000 birds. The results of the De- 
partment’s experiments are published 
in a bulletin, “The Commercial Fat- 
tening of Poultry,” which has just 
been issued and can be had by ap- 
plying to the Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Provided stations are kept clean, 
mechanical features may be used to 
good advantage in handling poultry 
commercially, according to the De- 
partment’s investigators. A mixing 
machine is particularly a good in- 
vestment when one is fattening a 
large number of chickens. 

The new bulletin gives illustra- 
tions of chickens in feeding batteries 
waiting to be fed and of pouring the 
feed into the troughs. It also shows 
other labor-saving devices, such as 
the spraying machine and a rack for 
squatted and hanging dressed poul- 
try. 





The advantage of a portable feed- 
ing battery are emphasized in the De- 
partment’s experiments, The porta- 
ble feeding battery turned out the 
birds in better condition and reduced 
the cost of labor per pound of gain. 
It also eliminated some of the bruis-| 
ing of the birds caused by rehandling 
where staticnary batteries are used. 

An expert manager who is paid 
higher wages than the regular labor 
about a feeding station is a necessity 
unless the manager of the packing 
house understands how to _ fatten 
chickens and watches the work close- 
ly enough so that he can successfully 
direct ordinary help which success- 
fully direct ordinary help which has 
had some experience. 


The conclusions cf the Department’s 
experiments, which are just being 
published, are made for the seasons 
of 1911 and 1912. The experiments 
were made at four separate feeding 
stations and therefore four sets of 
figures are given. 

The average cost and the amount 
of feed consumed in fattening 394,744 
chickens in the four experiments dur- 
ing the season of 1911 were, respec- 
tively, as follows: Grain per pound 
of gain, 3.62, 3.33, 4.45, and 4.18 
pounds; cost of feed per pound of 
gain, 7.83, 7.20, 7.15, and 8.71 cents; 
total cost per pound of gain, 9.18, 9.20, 
8.96, and 10.27 cents. 

The averages in 1912 for 498,681 
chickens were: Grain per pound of 
gain, 4.42, 3.58, 3.72, and 4.98 pounds; 
cost of feed per pound of gain 8.74, 
7.70, 6.61 and 9.95 cents; total cost 
per pound of gain, 10.37, 9.69, 7.98, and 
11.54 cents. 

Tallow, while making the fat on the 
birds more pronounced, increased the 
cost of gains. Thick condensed but- 
termilk in place of tallow produced 
better results. 

Oat flour produced greater gains 
than low-grade wheat flour, but the 
latter feed produced cheaper gains. 

Beef scraps added to the buttermilk 
in a fattening ration did not increase 
the gain. The addition of condimental 
feeds did not increase the appetite 
of the birds or help the gains. Grit 
is of no value in fattening for any 
period under 15 days. 

Under commercial conditions in the 
Middle West the best results are se- 
cured by fattening for about 14 days 
until the middle of September, and 
then gradually shortening the period 
to six or seven days. 





The birds ate more feed on three 








feeds a day but used feed more effi- 
ciently when fed only twice. 


Gains were produced at 1.89 and 
1.41 cents, respectively, per pound 
cheaper in 1911, and 6.30 and 2.68 
cents less in 1912 on broilers than on 


roasters, in two experiments. 
There was great variation in the 
results secured in fattening. This 


Was due to the difference in the abil- 
ity of the birds to take on flesh, to 
their weight, and to the effect of 
Weather ccnditions. The variation in 
biras makes their selection in fat- 
tening of considerable importance, if 
the labor of the extra work can be 
handled economically. The influence 
of the weather in fattening allows a 
chance of error in comparing fatten- 
ing experiments conducted at different 
times. 

The bleach produced by fattening 
with buttermilk varies according to 
the amount of milk solids consumed 
by the birds. 

The average cost of fattening hens 
in November and December was 10.92 
and 8.74 cents in 1911 and 10.83 and 
10.43 cents in 1912, respectively, per 
pound of gain at two stations. This 
is higher than the average cost of 
fattening chickens for the entire sea- 
son at the same _ stations but less 
than the cost of tattening chickens in 
November and December. Hens cost 
7.7 cents per pound in 1911 and 10.3 


cents in 1912, into the feeder, so that 


their flesh can be bought cheaper than 
produced at this time of the year. 
Cheaper gains were secured in fatten- 
ing hens in 1911 on the rations used 
in fattening chickens than on a ra- 
tion of corn chop with 15 per cent 
of shorts mixed with buttermilk. 

Chickens cost 17.6 cents per pound 
into the feeder, in July, 1911, while 
the gains cost 7 cents per pound at 
this time; in November, 1911, they 
cost 9 cents per pound into the feeder, 
and gains cost 10.5 cents per pound. 
This influences the profit in fatten- 
ing and the best length of time to 
fatten, making it advisable to feed 
longer in the first part of the season. 
The cost of picking, grading, and 
packing (including freezing) was 
about 7 cents per head, making the to- 
tal average cost of a pound of dressed 
poultry in July, 20.5 cents, which 
gradually decreased through the sea- 
son to 13.1 cents in November, 1911. 

The best results were secured with 
the following three rations; No. 1, 3 
parts of corn meal, 2 parts of low- 
grade wheat flour, and 1 _ part 
of shorts; No. 2, 3 parts of corn meal 
and 2 parts of low-grade wheat flour, 
and No. 3, 5 parts of corn meal, 3 
parts of low-grade wheat flour, 1 part 
cf shorts, and 5 per cent of tallow. 
The same feeding value is secured 
in a ration of 3 parts of corn meal 
and 2 parts of oat flour, but at an 
increased cost of 37 cents per 100 
pounds of gain. Four parts of corn 
meal, 2 of low-grade wheat flour, and 
1 of shorts gave very good results 
during the latter part of the feeding 
season, or in cool weather; that is, 
the proportion of corn meal and low- 
grade wheat flour may be increased 
in cool weather. 

The bulletin goes into considerable 
detail regarding the average price of 
grain and buttermilk used in feeding 
experiments and also gives in detail an 
account of the equipment, management 
and methods of feeding. Illustrations 
are given showing the general ar- 
rangement, feed mixers and elevator 
in the interior of a station; an ex- 
tericr view of a model well-equipped 
plant showing complete ventilation 
which can be easily controlled; and 
the exterior of a small fattening sta- 
tion with feed-room in the rear. Oth- 
er illustrations show individual birds 
which are good and poor types of 





feeders. A very good feeder has a 
short, thick head; a poorer type has 
a crowlike shape head. The bulletin 
also treats of grading poultry, shrink- 
age in dressing, initial cost of chick- 
ens as affecting profit in fattening, 
relation of grain fed to manure pro- 
duced, ete. 


THE LAYING CONTESTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I dare 
any man to put up an assertion which 
is not correct in Rural World and 
not find somebody to throw a club at 
him. 

My good friend S. R. McConn, of 
Bates Co., Mo., writes me under date 
of Jan. 12th: “Two crossbred hens, 
Barred Rock and white Leghorn, at 
the Oregon Experiment Station, laid 
respectively 291, and 303 eggs in the 
year—champions of all breeds. No. 
6,543, 5¢ Leghorn, % Rock 291, No. 
6,521, % Leghorn, % Rock 303 eggs 
in the year.” 

Let me thank friend McConn for his 
favor, as the matter had not been 
brought to my notice, and while he 
mentions the fact that age is “crowd- 
ing him to the fireside,” he writes an 
elegant hand and a good letter, and 
our readers would be pleased to have 
him: contribute an article upon any 
topic. 

Note that classified ad. of Indian 
Runner Ducks of Mr. Mackey, Pitts- 
burg, Kas. Our Mr. Lyon saw the birds 
at Kansas City and can vouch for 
their quality. Cc. D. LYON. 


VALUE OF POULTRY IN KANSAS, 


Kansas can increase the value of 
its poultry products ten million dol- 
lars yearly by careful attention to the 
selection of the breeding stock and to 
the prevention of disease in the flock. 
There is not a farm in Kansas where 
the maximum of production in the 
poultry industry has been reached. 
This is due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the farmers know little of 
the details of scientific practical poul- 
try management, says J. C. Werner, 














director of the correspondence 
courses at the Kansas Agricultural 
College. 


“We have just formed a practical 
course in poultrying that will be of 
interest to the farmer, his wife, the 
boys and girls, or the expert poultry- 
man,’ Mr. Werner said. “The texts 
and bulletins used should be in the 
possession of everycne who has even 
a dozen hens. The course is divided 
into three divisions—incubating and 
brooding, feeding and housing, and 
the prevention of disease. 

“Poultry is a paying sideline not 
only for the farmer, but for the man 
on a small city lot. It sometimes 
solves the ‘boy on the farm problem’ 
where the farmer gives the care of 
the flock to the boys and they make 
it a profitable business. The profes- 
sional man finds it of profit to spend 
his time in working with a few chick- 
ens and it is a fine diversion. At 
present there is an increased demand 
for poultry products because of the 
high price of meat. Tihs correspon- 
dence course will teach any one the 
fundamentals in scientific manage- 
ment of poultry.” 


FOWLS AND COMBS. 


Even some poultrymen have no in- 
telligent idea of the classes of combs 
on the different breeds of fowls. Four 
distinct classes are recognized, the 
single, the rose-comb, the pea-comb 
and the leaf. The single-comb is the 
original comb of the ancestors of all 
domestic fowls. Most double-comb 
breeds, even at this late day, now 
and then throw single-comb sports, 
showing reversion to the original 
type. 

The rose-comb is broader than the 
single-comb, and has on the upper 
surface numerous small points, and 
usually terminates in a spike. The 
pea-comb can best be described as a 
combination of three  single-combs, 
attached at front and rear, illustrated 
by the Brahma comb, although: there 
are several varieties of the pea-comb. 

The leaf-comb as seen on the Hou- 





— 


dans may best be illustrated by com. 
paring and pressing together of two 
single-combs at one end, and opening 
outwardly. Single and rose-combg 
are more generally seen, but evep 
these vary to a certain degree in ya. 
rious breds. The comb is a good de. 
noter of health or disease. 

If red, standing up in normal po- 
sition, it indicates good condition; but 
if pale, flabby or abnormal in appear. 
ance, serious trouble is present. Ey. 
ery one is familiar with the fact that 
the comb of a laying hen is redder 
and has a more characteristic appear. 
ance of life than one resting from 
egg-production. 


MONEY ON POULTRY. 








The most generally kept farm ani- 
mal is the hen. Each decade the Unit- 
ed States census states that more 
farms raise poultry than any other 
agricultural product. While this igs 
true on farms and ranges, it is yet 
more true in the villages and cities 
where the census fails to report the 
agricultural activities. In many small 
towns nearly every family has a few 
chickens, although comparatively few 
possess cows, horses, hogs or sheep. 

Furthermore the census states that 
the products of the hen return a much 
larger gross income on the invest- 
ment than any other farm product, the 
annual income from poultry and eggs 
sold being over 300 per cent greater 
than the value of the poultry kept. 

Those who are acquainted with the 

farm conditions know that poultry 
receives as a rule less care propor- 
tionately and has less expended upon 
it in the way of feed, housing and at- 
tention than any other farm live 
stock. Thus it is clear that poultry 
also produces the highest percentage’ 
of net income, and as a rule the 
chickens and eggs sold provide the 
ready money for the maintenance of 
the farmer’s household. 
These products are taken to the 
country store and exchanged for meat, 
groceries and clothes. In fact, the 
hen plays a much more intimate part 
in the rural economic system than is 
commonly realized. Fortunately, her 
importance is being recognized. 


GRAIN FOR POULTRY. 


Corn is more commonly fed to poul- 
try, in the United States, than any 
other grain; and, when properly bal- 
anced with other feeds, is one of the 
most valuable grains we have. Re 
cent experiments indicate that corn 
is more easily and thoroughly digest- 
ed than other grains. For growing 
stock or laying hens, from thirty to 
thirty-five per cent of the ration 
should consist of corn. 

Wheat is probably the best grain to 
feed singly. In Europe and Canada 
it is more largely fed than any other 
grain. Wheat screenings, when one 
can get them clean, are superior to 
plump wheat for laying hens, as they 
contain more protein, and are there 
fore not so fattening. 

Oats, being nearest to a balanced 
ration, should be an excellent poultry 
feed, but, owing to their thick hulls, 
they are not much relished by the 
fowls. By soaking in water, o 
sprouting, oats may be made very 
much more palatable. 

Barley is an excellent poultry feed; 
and some poultrymen feed it when 
they cannot get corn. We find it 8 
splendid grain for fattening pur- 
poses, and when cracked it is splendid 
for little chicks. 

Buckwheat and millet make valua- 
ble additions to any whole-grain mix- 
ture, when fed in moderate propor 
tions—C. E. Brown, Poultrymal, 
Northwest Experiment Sta. Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 


oS BARRED P, ROCK 


200 fine ones; $1.00 ead? 
for cockerels or pullets. All# 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, M0. 


—< 


GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
Home of the great layers and choict 
fruits. Eggs for hatching at all times 
Brown Leghorn and Barred P. Rock 

















fowls, bo youns and old, for salt 
Baby chickg in spring time. Place oF 
der now. Cir 


cular . Write 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
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VALUES OF DAIRY 


ARKET 
_ PRODUCTS. 





It is important that every dairyman 
knows how to find the comparative 
market values of dairy products. A 
ood way to establish an easy work- 
ing basis is to take 100 pounds of av- 
erage milk and it as local 
prices. ; : o« 
Computing the price of average 3.5 
per cent milk at 5 cents per quart, 25 
per cent cream at 40 cents per quart, 
putter at 25 cents per pound, cheese 
at 12 cents per pound, and ice cream 
from 25 per cent cream at 30 cents 
per quart, with any by-products, such 
as skim milk or buttermilk, at one- 
palf cent per pound, G. L. Martin of 
the North Dakota agricultural college 
figures out these total returns [rom 
each form of marketing. 

A quart of average milk weighs 2.15 
pounds. Then 100 pounds of milk 
equals 46.5 quarts, ‘he total market 
value of 46.5 quarts at 5 cents is $2.33. 

Yo find the amount of cream multi- 
ply the quantity of milk by the test 
and divide by the test of the cream. 
Yo find the amount of skim milk, sub- 
tract the quantity of cream [trom the 
total amount of milk. Accordingly 
100 Ibs. of milk contain 14 Ibs. of 25 
per cent cream and 86 lbs. of skim 
milk. One gallon of 25 _ per, cent 
cream Weighs about 8.3 lbs. At this 
figure 14 Ibs. of cream equals 1.68 
gallons. Then 1.68 gallons at $1.60 
prings $2.69, and 86 lbs. of skim milk 
at one-half cent brings 43 cents. By 
addition this gives a total market 
value of $3.12. 

in making butter the overrun usual- 
ly amounts to about 20 per cent and 
is to be added to the total amount of 
butter fat. It igs seen that 100 Ibs. 
of the above milk contains 3.5 lbs of 
butter fat. But 3.5 Ibs. increased by 
20 per cent overrun gives 4.2 lbs. of 
butter, and 4.2 lbs. of butter at 25 
cents brings $1.05; besides, the 8&6 
lbs. Of skim milk at one-half cent is 
worth 43 cents, Adding these gives 
a total market value of $1.48. 

One pound of butter fat yields about 
27 lbs of curded cheese. Then 100 
lbs. of 3.5 per cent milk yields 9.45 
lbs. of cheese. To sell 9.45 lbs. at 12 
cents brings $1.13. The whey from 
100 lbs. of milk brings 10 cents. This 
gives a total market value for the 
cheese of $1.33. 

A gallon of 25 per cent cream 
Weighs 8.3 lbs., which will give 1.68 
gallons, from 100 lbs. of milk. In 
making the ice cream the overrun 
amounts to 40 per cent on the aver- 
age. With this addition 1.68 gallons 
equals 2.35 gallons of ice cream and 
235 gallons at $1.25 is worth $2.82, 
While 86 lbs. skim milk at one-half 
cent brings 43 cents. Thus the total 
market value of ice cream is $3.25. 

With the comparaticve market val- 
ues of products from 100 lbs. of milk, 
ohe can readily figure returns from 
4cow or the herd. This will neces- 
sitate a knowledge of the weight of 
the milk in each case.—G. L. Martin, 
N. D. Agricultural College, in Breed- 
er’s Gazette. 


DAIRY POSSIBILITIES. 


figure 








The population of the United States 
has practically doubled in the last 26 
years. If this rate of inrease con- 
tinues for the next 25 years we will 
have nearly 200,000,000 people to feed. 
Since milk is one of the cheapest an- 
imal foods, rightly conducted dairying 
8 Certain to be profitable. 

There is no line of general agricul- 
ture in which well-directed effort will 
bay so large a profit as in dairy farm: 
ing, yet its possibilities are little real- 
wed. The profits on most dairy farms 
might easily be doubled. Like any 
other business, it is made up of an 
infinite number of small details, and 
unless all of these operations are con- 
ducted on business principles, the best 
results will not be obtained. The cow 
8 the most economical producer of 
human food of any of our domestic 
animals, and as she is the machine 
% converting crops into dairy prod- 
ucts, the surest profit and wisest 


ecchnomy is in securing the best ma- 
chines Obtainable. One COW may not 
pay 1or her board, While another, with 
ule s5aine amount of feed and Care, 
imgy yieid a profit of $75 in a year. 
ine wise dairyman keeps the latter 
Kkind.—Wilber J. Fraser, Professor of 
wairy Farming, University of Illinois. 





IMPROVING THE COW, 

The Colorado experiment station 
gives the tollowing suggestion for in- 
creasing the efficiency of dairy cows: 
the dairy cow may often be brought 
up to a high degree of efficiency by 
some simple means. The persistency 
cf the milker will pay well for all the 
extra time spent. Try to make the 
cow think she has not given enough 
and she will set about to make it up 
next time. 

A little milk left in the udder will 
make her think sne is giving more 
than she is expected to give, and at 
the next milking she will not have 
quite so much tor you. There is a 
great difference in the per cent ol 
putterfat in the first and itast milk 
drawn. The first will some times be 
as low as one per cent, and the last 
has been known to run as high as 12 
per cent. It pays to work for the 
strippings. 

The manipulation of the udder will 
often result in the increase of a pound 
of milk. This is usually done after 
the milker has secured all the milk he 
can by taking the teat in the hand and 
pushing the udder up close against 
the body, repeating this about three 
times with each quarter. Then take 
each quarter, in turn, between the 
hands, with the hands close to the 
body, and rub down. 

The extra milk secured at a singl< 
milking may not pay for the time, but 
it will stimulate the cow to give that 
much more at the next milking with- 
out extra work. Here is where the 
profit will come in. 

We all know that a cow with which 
the calf is allowed to run will very 
soon adjust the flow of milk to the 
needs of the calf, and it is equally 
true that the dairy cow can and will 
increase the milk flow if encouarged 
by the milker. Get all the strippings. 
it will pay. 

CONSUMES MUCH BUTTER, 

In the last issue of Farm and Dairy 
is the following relative to the large 
consumption of dairy products. in 
Great Britain: 

The quantity of butter imported in- 
to Great Britain in 1912 was 298,-000 
cwts., less than in 1911, but, on the 
other hand, there was an increase oi 
408,000 cwts. of margarine. 

The quantity per head of butter and 
margarine imported rose from 10.41 
pounds in 1891-5 to 13.2 pounds in 
1906-10 and 13.1 pounds in 1912. 
Supplies of butter from Russia, the 
Netherlands, France and New Zealand 
were larger in 1912 than in the pre- 
ceding year, but were more than set 
off by smaller receipts from Denmark, 
Sweden, North America and the Au- 
stralian states. The shortage of sup- 
plies from Canada was_ noticeable, 
only 27 ewts. arriving in 1912, as com- 
pared with 62,000 cwts. in 1911. The 
reduction in supplies from Australia 
was even more marked. 

The importation of margarine was 
the largest on record. All but 38,000 





ewts. of the total came from the 
Netherlands. 

The imports of cheese have re- 
mained practically stationary, but 


were rather less (5.7 pounds) in 1912 
than in any year since 1889. 
The oversea supply of cheese was 


total, 1,353,000 cwts. were from Can- 
ada and 544,000 cwts. from New Zea- 
land, being less from Can.da and 
more from New Zealand than in 1911. 
The receipts from the United States 
dwindled to 21,000 cwts., as against 
150,000 cwts. in 1911. Imports from 
Holland and Italy showed an increase. 


EFFECT OF OATS ON FLAVOR OF 
MILK, 








It has been asserted by some dairy- 
men that the feeding of crushed oats 
to cows will improve the flavor of milk 
To ascertain the correctness of this 
theory a series of experiments was 
made by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the experi- 
mental dairy farm at Beltsville, Md. 
Six cows were used in the experi- 
ment; three were fed a grain ration 
of corn meal, bran, and cottonseed 
meal; the other three were fed a 
grain mixture of five parts crushed 
oats and one part cottonseed meal. A 
number of samples of milk from the 
cows fed these rations were submitted 
to various persons in the dairy divi- 
sion and they were asked to indi- 
cate their preference. In all 50 opin- 
ions were passed on various samples. 
Of these, 16 showed a preference for 
the milk from cows fed on crushed 
eats, 25 preferred that from the bran 
and corn ration, while nine expressed 
no choice. The results show that in 
these rations, not only was there no 
marked difference in favor of the 
crushed oats as a feed to improve fla- 
vor, but, if anything, the ration con- 
taining bran and corn was more suc- 
cessful in producing a  fine-flavored 
milk. 

PROFITABLE FEEDING, 





One of the most ccmmon faults is 
co feed too sparingly, in an attempt 
co make the feed on hand last as long 
as possible. in some things it is 
economy to save, but in feeding for 
milk it is economy to spend wisely. 
Cows of the right sort which are able 
co consume large quantities of feed 
are always the greatest money mak- 
ers. It is economy to give them all 
they will clean up well. Under lLib- 
eral feeding of good producers, it re- 
quires around 60 per cent of the feed 
to maintain the body of the animal 
and carry on the life processes. In 
meagre feeding it may require 90 per 
cent, leaving only 10 per cent for milk 
production. If this is true, one cow 
well fed wculd return as much milk 
as four meagerly fed. It is certainly 
greater economy to turn 40 per cent 
of the feed into milk than 10 per cent, 
and the latter with a greater amount 
of labor. 

Every pound a cow loses in flesh be- 
low good living condition must be re- 
placed by feed later or it will be taken 
from the pail during the next milking 
period, and it may be taken with in- 
terest. At times and with certain 
cows, it is possible to overfeed. If a 
cow is gaining in flesh rapidly, the 
quantity of feed should be reduced, 
unless she needs to gain. Unless she 
is fat, it is a mistake to cut a dry 
cow down tothe minimum. If she has 
been bred as she should have been, 
the calf is maturing rapidly at this 
time, and it is at this time that the 
cow should build up for the next 
year’s work. 

However, quantity alone is not suf- 
ficient. A cow may be given all she 
can consume and still lose in milk 
and flesh. The quantity she will con- 
sume and the efficiency with which 
she uses it depend feed. The speaker 
fed two lots of cows all they would 
consume. One lot consumed 13 per 
cent more feed and gave nearly 34 
per cent better returns per 100 pounds 
ccnsumed than did the other lot. Be- 
sides this, they held their own in flesh, 
while the other lot lost rapidly in 
flesh and condition and came out of 
the experiment thin and in poor con- 
dition. Both of these rations were 
made up of common farm grains, ex- 
cept that one contained gluten feed 





40,000 cwts, less than in 1911. Of the 





(which is a corn product), Per ton, 


there was little if any difference in 
the cost of the two rations. This shows 
that it is poor economy to depend on 
quantity alone.—Prof. C. C. Hayden, 
Vhio kxp. Station. 


RAISING FALL CALVES. 








The first requisites in raising fall 
calves are clean, dry, well ventilated, 
sunny pens. Young calves never do 
well in damp, dirty quarters. A good 
floor made of cement or cork brick, 
well bedded with short straw, shav- 
ings or sawdust to absorb the liquid 
manure, will facilitate cleaning and 
keep the calves warm. A wood floor 
does fairly well if the joints are laid 
closely and then treated to a coat of 
creosote to prevent the absorption of 
liquid manure; otherwise good wood 
is very unsanitary. A floor of earth 
is practically useless, as it cannot be 
kept clean and sanitary. 

Good fresh air in the calf stable is 
cf great importance with the young 
cali to give it a strong, vigorous con- 
stitution and strong vitality. The calf 
will be the dairy cow within two 
years, so if good, productive dairy 
coWs are expected the calf needs to 
be kept strong and thrifty from the 
start. 

Sunshine igs very necessary to the 
vigor of all young growing animals. 
lt is an excellent germicide and for 
that reason serves to purify the sur- 
roundings and to keep the young calf 
healthy. It is always well to place 
the calf pens in a part of the stable 
where plenty of direct sunshine may 
enter. 

The advantage of raising fall calves 
is that dairy products are much high- 
er priced in the winter, the average 
farmer has more time to properly 
care tor the cows, and the average cow 
will maintain her milk flow longer by 
coming on to grass in the springtime. 
With the calves coming in the fall, 
they are ready to be weaned in the 
spring and can be put out to pasture 
where they will continue to grow. On 
the other hand, when calves are 
dropped in the spring they are ready 
to wean in the fall about the time 
winter sets in, so are liable to go 
through the winter without making 
very much growth. In the fall is by 
all means the best time for dairy 
calves to come,.both from the stand- 
point of the calf and profits of the 
owner.—G. L. Martin, Prof. of Dairy- 
ing, N. D. Agricultural College. 


THE COST PROBLEM, 








The value of a _ cow’s products 
should pay the cost of feed, the labor 
or caring for he,r even though no 
help is hired and at least 6 per cent 
interest on the capital invested, that 
is on the value of the cow and the 
cost of sheltering her. Feed, labor 
and interest for the average cow kept 
in the northern states amount to $50 
a year at the lowest estimate. 

It may be said that the sales from 
the average cow, or rather the value 
of her product, should be at least $50 
per year. It should be this amount to 
break even. It should be more than 
this to make dairying as profitable as 
it must be to interest and hold the 
ncrthern farmer. It must be more 
than this to build up the farm and 
make the buildings more comfortable 
and the hours of work more reason- 
able. 











“Getting the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost 





100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 


Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 





BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
AUKEGAN . ILLINOIS 
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SHORTAGE OF 18,259,000 MEAT 
ANIMALS IN UNITED STATES. 





The indicated total shortage of 
meat animals since the census of 1910 
is nearly 9 beef cattle, 7 sheep and 
over 3 hogs for each 100 of the total 
estimated population of the United 
States in January, 1914, according to 
the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture just published in the Ag- 
ricultural Outlook. This means that 
it would take 18,259,000 more meat 
cattle, sheep and swine than the esti- 
mates show at present in this country, 
to give the present population the 
same meat supply that the census of 
1910 showed to exist. 

These estimates are based upon re- 
ports and estimates from the Depart- 
ment’s field and State agents and 
county, township and special corre- 
spondents, who have reported on prac- 
tically every county in the United 
States. The figures moreover have 
been compared with those of the cen- 
sus Of 1910 and with the records of 
tax assessors in the various states as 
far as they are available. The De 
partment therefore believes that these 
figures represent the best information 
obtainable on the numbers and value 
of live stock, including meat animals. 

The estimates with regard to meat 
animals, that is, cattle other than 
milch cows, and sheep and swine, in- 
dicate a steady and fairly uniform de- 
crease in the number of meat cattle 
and sheep and a slight increase in the 
number of swine. 

The shortage of meat animals is 
probably due to a number of contribut- 
ing causes. Some of the more im- 
portant of these are: 

The encroachment of farms upon the 
range territory. 

The lack of a proper range leasing 
law permitting economical manage- 
ment and utilization of ranges. 

The shortage in the corn and forage 
crop due to the severe drouth in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma in 1913, 
which caused the farmers in those 
states to dispose of their meat ani- 
mals. 

The increase in the value of land 
and the increased cost of labor and 
stock feed, resulting in greatly in- 
creased cost of production. 

The decline in stock raising on 
farms in the East and South because 
of poor marketing facilities, resulting 
from many local slaughtering estab- 
lishments having been driven out of 
business by the competition of the 
great central slaughtering establish- 
ments of the West and Central West. 

The temptation to sell live stock at 
the prevailing high prices rather than 
to continue to carry them with high- 
priced stock feed, possible loss from 
disease or accident, and uncertain 
prices the following year. 

Enormous losses from hog cholera. 

The competition of higher prices for 
other farm products. 

The extent of the influence of these 
various causes of shortage singly or 
combined is not definitely known and 
will undoubtedly be considered by the 
committee recently appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investi- 
gate the economics of the present 
meat situation. 

The large increase in the value of 
meat animals on farms is probably 
accounted for by the increased cost of 
production and the increased consump- 
tion or demand arising from the fact 
that production has not kept pace with 
the increase in population, and in the 
case of cattle and sheep has actually 
declined. It is well known that pro- 
ducers of farm products are the last 
to receive any benefit from higher 
prices paid by consumers, yet they are 
among the first to increase production 
if there is a prospect of realizing bet- 
ter returns. The very fact that there 
is a present shortage of nearly 19,- 
States since the census of 1910 indi- 
000,000 meat animals in the United 
cates clearly that the business is not 
profitable to producers; otherwise 
every farmer and stock raiser in the 
country would have increased his 
herds of meat animals. It should also 
be borne in mind that the estimated 
average value of meat animals is 
their value on the farm, and not the 
wholesale or retail value. The farm 
value, Or average prices received on 


sale prices and considerably less than 
the retail prices to consumers. 

Just what the difference is between 
the price at the farm and the cost to 
the ultimate consumer are not defin- 
itely determinable at this time. The 
total cost to*the consumer is made up 
of the cost of production of the live 
stock (farm price), the cost of mar- 
keting and transportation of the live 
animals, the cost of manufacture into 
various kinds of meats, and the cost 
of marketing and distributing the man- 
ufactured products to the consumer. 

The estimates indicate that the num- 
ber of milch cows on farms in the 
United States is now 20,737,000, an in- 
crease of about one-half of one per 
per cent over the census figures of 
1910. Meanwhile the average farm 
price for milch cows has increased 
from $35.79 in 1910 to $53.94, or an 
increase of 50.7 per cent. On this 
basis the farm value of milch cows 
now in the United States is estimated 
at $1,118,487,000 as compared with an 
estimated value in the census year of 
$738,184,000, an increase of $380,303,- 
000, or an average annual increase ror 
four years of $95,075,000. 

The estimates for January 1, 1914, 
indicate that there are 20,955,000 
horses and 4,447,000 mules on farms 
in the United States, an average an- 
nual increase of about 1.4 per cent 
over the number shown by the census 
of 1910. It is estimated that the aver- 
age farm price of horses has increased 
from $108.19 in the census year to 
$109.33 in January, 1914, and in the 
case of mules from $119.84 to $123.84 
in the same period. On this basis the 
total farm value of horses is $2,291,- 
000,000 and of mules $550,697,000. The 
total estimated farm value of these 
animals is therefore $2,841,697,000, 
which is an increase of $191,454,000 
over the census year and represents 
an annual increase of wealth from 
these sources of $47,863,000. 





EDUCATION AND BUSINESS METH- 
ODS COUNT IN SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. 





Farmers with a high-school educa- 
tion make nearly double the average 
income of those with merely a com- 
mon school education, and those who 
start earliest make the most profits, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s investigators. The Depart- 
ment’s Office of Farm Management 
has been conducting a series of in- 
vestigations in the corn belt, which 
have brought out many details that 
should be of practical value to all 
agriculturists. These results have 
just been published in a new bulletin. 

Under average conditions the farm, 
according to this bulletin, is no place 
for the weak or for those unable to 
direct work. The man who intends to 
spend his working life in the country 
should start early, for success is not 
gained in a moment but by many 
years of persistent effort. It is true 
that some farmers have made small 
fortunes in a short time, but this is 
usually through a phenomenal rise in 
land values. Few men have become 
rich from the real profits of the land. 
Those who have done so usually need- 
ed a lifetime in which to work. 
Through skill in management and by 
hard labor a comfortable living and 
moderate profits may be expected. 
Those persons who are turning to the 
farm with the idea of reaping large 
incomes are doomed to severe disap- 
pointment. 

Those making the poorest incomes 
were 28 years of age when they start- 
ed farming and were past 30 when 
they became owners. On the average 
the oldest men are making the least 
profits. 

Many farmers with very little 
schooling succeed, but these same 
men would do better if they had the 
opportunity of further training. No 
one ever hears a farmer regret that 
he spent a part of his early life in 
school. 





The way one act in the sick room 
has an important bearing on the con- 
dition of the patient. Be clean and 
neat in dress, punctual and pleasant, 
and speak with a low, soft voice—but 
do not whisper. Do not bring the un- 
pleasant happenings into the sick 
room. Keep the family troubles in the 





barn, if need be. 





farms, is much less than the wnhole- 








MEETING OF AMERICAN MULE 
FOOT HOG RECORD ASSO- 
CIATION. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Hog Record Association, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, John H, Dun- 
lap of Williamsport, Ohio, was elected 
president; Prof. C. W. Burkett, of New 
York, was elected vice-president, and 
Robert E. Pfeiffer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Applicants for membership are com- 
ing in from all over the United States 
to the association, and the future 
seems very bright for this association, 
whose management is composed of 
men of experience and ability. 

Mr. Dunlap is the largest breeder of 
this hog, and has spent a great deal 
of time and money bringing them be- 
fore the people through the farm 
press, and by exhibiting them at state 
fairs. He was the first breeder to ad- 
vertise the Mulefoot exclusively, and 
has made sales in every state and in 
foreign countries. 

This association issued two herd 
books last year and is now recognized 
as the leading record for this breed. 
It has members all over the United 
States, and the appointment of Mr. 
Dunlap on the Live Stock Record 
Board of the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion will bring the merits of this 
breed before all the world at the 
great exposition. 





CORN GROWING IN KANSAS. 





Kansas needs a revival in corn 
growing, the agricultural college has 
decided. The state grew its smallest 
crop in years last season. Of course 
the unfavorable season largely was 
responsible for the unusually low 
yield, but even in good years Kansas 
isn’t doing its best with corn. Where- 
fore, the agricultural colleges has 
asked Kansas people to set apart 
this month as “corn month” in Kan- 
sas. Everybody is to talk better corn. 
Every organization that meets in Feb- 
ruary will be asked to have a “corn 
program.” The extension division of 
the college is urging proper observ- 
ation of “corn month.” The college 
will send speakers, bulletins and cir- 
culars to aid in the corn revival. 

“Corn is the commercial barometer 
for Kansas,” said J. H. Miller, dean 
of extension work at the agricultural 
college. ‘We can talk as we please 
about wheat and brag big about al- 
falfa, but after all we must admit 
that ‘corn is king.’ Therefore the 
agricultural college is asking every- 
body to study corn and sorghum for 
the month of February. It is asking 
every farmers’ institute and every 
grange and every commercial club and 
every organization in the state that 
is interested in agriculture, to study 
how to get a better quality and a big- 
ger crop and also the best way of 
marketing the crop. This last season 
was a hard one, but possibly we may 
have learned one or two lessons on 
seed-bed preparation, seed testing, 
cultivation, that will help in the work 
this year.” 


KING SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 








It makes no difference whether the 
air intake flues are located on the out- 
side or the inside of the barn or in 
the wall itself, so long as the aper- 
ture into the stable is a sufficient 
amount higher than that on the out- 
side of the stable to prevent the 
warmer air of the’stable from pass- 
ing down through it, says the Michi- 
gan Farmer. In some cases where 
double windows are used in a base- 
ment stable the intake flues are made 
in the casing between the windows, 
and flues of this kind seem to answer 
every purpose. It is better, however, 
to have the intake flues on two or 
more sides of the stable, in order that 
those on the side from which a strong 
wind is blowing may be culoseu or 
partially closed during very cold 
weather, although this is not essen- 
tial if they are properly constructed. 
This would be less essential if the in- 
take flues extended wuearly to the 
ground on the outside than if they 
opened on the outside above the four- 
foot wall and on inside of stable at or 
near the ceiling, although this latter 
arrangement would be quite as effi- 
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FARMERS’ INTEREST RATES. 


Why Farmers Pay More for Money 
Than Other Men. 


To Farm and Fireside Judson C. 
Welliver contributes an article show- 
ing how farmers have to pay high 
rates of interest in this country be- 
cause they have no system of collec- 
tive credits such as they have for the 

efit of farmers in certain foreign 
countries. The substitution of com- 
munity credit for individual credit is 
what always reduces rates of interest. 
Cities borrow their money at lower 
rates of interest than individuals be- 
cause they act as a community. Fol- 
jowing is an extract from Mr. Wel- 
liver’s article showing the rates of in- 
terest farmers pay in this country at 
the present time: 

“Recently the department of agricul- 
ture investigated interest rates paid 
py farmers all over the country. It 
was found, through statements made 
by several thousand banks in answer 
to questions, that on all loans to farm- 
ers, secured and unsecured, the aver- 
age rates run from a trifle under 6 per 
cent in most of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
up to 10.57 per cent in Oklahoma, 
10.57 in New Mexico, 10.15 in Arizona, 
10.13 in Montana, 10.70 in North Da- 
kota, 9.97 in Texas, 9.48 in South Da- 
yota, 9.98 in Georgia, 8.80 in Florida, 
623 in Ohio, 6.47 in Indiana, 6.31 in 
Illinois, 6.88 in Michigan, 6.24 in Wis- 
consin, 7.93 in Minnesota, 7.21 in 
Jowa, 7.28 in Missouri, 6.86 in Ken- 
tucky 8.28 in Tennessee, 8.26 in Mis- 
sissippi, 8.33 in Louisiana, 9.67 in Ar- 
kansas, 9.37 in Wyoming, 9.24 in Colo- 
rado, 8.61 in Utah, 9.03 in Nevada, 9.92 
in Idaho, 8.99 in Washington, 8.32 in 
Oregon and 7.44 in California.” 





SHALL THE FARMER DIVERSIFY? 


This subject has been discussed be- 
fore farmers’ institutes at various 
times and no doubt interest therein 
wil increase from year to year. 1 
have spent a good deal of my time in 
the past six years in the fruit busi- 
fess and have made an exhaustive 
study of the subject. The great trouble 
inthe Mississippi valley states as in a 
great many other sections is the one- 
crop system. There are perhaps some 
individuals who can make a success 
growing corn. At the same time, I 
know of numerous men who have 
made fortunes growing wheat and 
quite a few who became wealthy grow- 
ing apples. But these men are spec- 
Wators or plungers, and for every one 
that scores a success hundreds have 
failed. A one-crop system of farming 
isa gamble, and like roulette, racing 
orrum, it will get the best of any 
individual who follows it exclusively 
long enough. 

This statement will, of course, be 
disputed by those who have all their 
eggs in one basket. They hate to ad- 
nit that the handle may break. But 
atthe same time there is a distinct 
line of demarkation between cost of 
production and profit, and whenever 
this line is over-reached production 
stops. Any system that tends to cheap- 
& production must be looked upon 
with favor. The surest step toward 
theapening production is to diversify. 

W less of one crop and more of 
feveral crops. If you have been grow- 
corn and wheat, grow less of 
these commodities and more of ap- 
des and berries. It is true, if you 
sw apples you have to spray; it’s 
true if you grow corn you have 

Wecultivate. Spraying is only another 
Word for cultivation. I have nothing 

Say against the river bottom corn 
ecialist, but for the average farn.er, 

who make their homes upcu the 
and rear their children there, 
cream of American citizenship, I 
to say specialize in corn, wheat 
hogs if you will, but whether yeu 

Wé five acres or fifty, plant not 
More than half your land to gram. 
Put a portion of the rest into or- 

and berries and grow encugh 
to support as many pigs and 

t 8 as you can well handle. Add 

this a good bunch of poultry end 

Tal stands of bees and you are 
ited a good living, a steady ir- 

“ he year around. Your labor 

be most evenly divided and you 





can become rather independent of 
market conditions, 

With only corn and hogs, you may 
have a drouth, and lost your hogs 
through cholera. At the best the sales 
are usually made through the fall and 
early winter. There is a long jpericd 
when it “is all going out and nothing 
coming in.” On the other haad, a 
given amount of money coming in 
regularly the year around is bound to 
do you more good than if handed to 
you in a bunch once a year. 

If you could wake up in the morn- 
ing and find a five-acre patch of straw- 
berries on your farm that was sure to 
make you $1000.00 next spring you 
would wear the smile that won’t come 
off. If you could go out jllere on that 
hill tomorrow and find an apple or 
peach orchard all nicely pruned and 
sprayed and sure to net you $2000.00 
next summer, you would not have a 
worry. You say the orchard may faii, 
the frost may kill the strawberries. 
Granted. Also the corn may dry up 
for lack of moisture and the smut 
spoil your wheat. But nature seldom 
gives us a shortage in all crops and 
where we fail on one we may win on 
another. 

The time is coming and not far dis- 
tant when the farmer will more and 
more diversify, for the farm is the 
basis of all business, the keystone of 
prosperity. The farmer feeds them 
all. You cannot feed them entireiy 
on corn, wheat and bacon. Give them, 
the consumers, a balanced ration, so 
to speak, by throwing in now and then 
a dish of strawberries and cream or a 
big red apple.—S. H. Burton. 





SETTING FENCE POSTS. 


It is a common belief among farm- 
ers that a post will last longer if set 
in the ground the reverse of the way 
it grew in the tree, in other words, 
with the butt end up. Accordingly, 
one sees many posts, especially end 
and gate posts, with the small end 
down. The supposition is that sap in 
a tree is always ascending, or at 
least that it is easier for the sap to 
go up than down. 

Consequently, it is argued, turning 
a post upside down tends to prevent 
the rise of water, helps to keep the 
wood dry and therefore renders it less 
liable to decay. As a matter of fact, 
sap or water will flow in either direc- 
tion with equal facility, and the pop- 
ular notion to the contrary is incor- 
rect. 

Careful experiments on the relative 
durability of post timbers have been 
made by the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, and the above question 
was considered. One fence in par- 
ticular contained 156 black locust 
posts, of which 86 were set with the 
top end up, 39 were the top end down, 
and 31 did not show in what position 
they were set. 

At the end of 20 years 30 posts, or 
19 per cent, were decayed. Of this 
number 15 were top up, 13 top down, 
and 4 undetermined. In other words, 
one-third of those set top down rot- 
ted off, compared with only a little 
over one-sixth of those set top up. 
From this and numerous other ob- 
servations the conclusion was reached 
“that there is no difference which end 
is put in the ground, except that the 
sounder or larger end should have the 
preference.” 

The decay of a post is mostly at 
the ground line, since it is there that 
the conditions of air and moisture are 
most favorable to the development 
of rot-causing fungi. Other things be- 
ing equal, the larger the post the long- 
er it will last. 

Inverting a post often means put- 
ting the small end in the ground, and 
where this is done, the time required 
to rot it off is less than where the 
big end is down. If both ends are 
equally sound, the larger should go 
in the ground. If one end is defec- 
tive, it should be up, since the condi- 
tions above ground are much more 
favorable to durability than just at or 
below the ground line. 





There are 36,500,000 young trees in 
the government’s forest nurseries. 





Two tons of cascara bark have just 
been sold from the Siuslaw national 
forest, Oregon, at one cent a pound. 





Weekly Market Report 


FAIR OFFERINGS OF CATTLE— 
MARKET SLOW—HOGS ARE 
FAIRLY ACTIVE. 


CATTLE—But few good beef steers 


were offered, the bulk of the run be-| co; 


ing of medium grade. Practically no 
cnoice steers were available. Despite 
the fact that there was only a moder- 
ate offering, the market showed very 
little signs of being on a strong basis, 
as the session was slow right from the 
outset. There was little to choose 
from as far as quality was concerned 
and buyers manifested no great inter- 
est in absorbing the showing actively, 
but seemingly preferred to take their 
time. While the market was slow and 
the feeling rather weak, no material 
changes were evident regarding prices 
and the bulk of the showing cleared 
on a steady basis, although there was 
complaint in spots that prices were 
slightly lower. The top was $8.60 and 
bulk went at $7.50@s8.10. 

Supply of cows and heifers was 
moderate. Demand was fair, as pack- 
ers and butchers were operating. 
However, market reflected scant im- 
provement over the close of last week, 
as while heifers moved a little more 
freely, prices were on about the same 
basis and looked steady throughout. 
There were few choice heifers on sale, 
best straight loads clearing at $8.25 
and bulk of desirable grades going in 
a range of $7.50@8. 

A good sprinkling of choice beef 
cows offered and with a good demand, 
market was fairly active and prices 
steady. Medium-grade cOws were 
generally steady, although in places 
sellers complained of a slow, easy 
market. Canners and cutters were un- 
changed. 

Stocker and- feeder market con- 
tinued to reflect a good, strong tone. 
Supply was only moderate and while 
demand direct from the country was 
again rather light, local traders were 
active operators and competition be- 
tween these elements was good. A 
couple of bunches of good grade stock- 
ers sold at $7@7..0, and bulk of feed- 
ers went at $6.25@6.60. Demand for 
she-stuff was fairly good, and with 
only a small supply, sellers found lit- 
tle difficulty in placing their holdings 
at fully steady prices. Yearlings were 
in good request and sold steady, best 
kinds reaching $7.75. 

Offerings of Southern cattle amount- 
ed to 75 loads. The bulk of the show- 
ing came out of canners’ territory, al- 
though there was a fair supply of 
Oklahoma steers. There was only a 
fair demand for the steers, packers 
securing the bulk and a lack of sup- 
port from order buyers being felt. 
Prices on the steers were 10@15c low- 
er. The showing cleared in a range 
of -$6.85@7.35. A load of mixed stuff 
from Oklahoma was also_ received. 
Best cows and heifers and grown can- 
ners reflected slight change. How- 
ever, there was some complaint to- 
ward the close that prices were a 
shade easier. Yearlings and heretics 
continued on the downturn, bulk sell- 
ing 15@25c lower. 

HOGS—A good demand for the bet- 
ter classes and the trade opened on 
a 5@10c higher basis, most of the 
hogs showing but 5c advance, but 
later in the day the market was back 
to the Saturday basis, and that is 
where it closed. Several loads of good 
hogs of medium and heavy weight 
brought $8.70, which was the top of 
the market, while the bulk of the hogs 
went at $8.40@8.60. 

The top showed to be 5c better than 
the top in Chicago, and therefore the 
highest in the week. The top in Chi- 
cago was $8.65 and a good big lot of 
the hogs here brought that price or 
better. It was the strong shipping 
demand that caused the good prices. 
Packers were not very brisk in their 
demands and waited until ‘the others 
were through before they made much 
of an attempt to do business. 

Good hogs around 200 pounds and 
over that suited shippers and butchers 
sold mainly at $8.57% and upward, 
while fair to good mixed and plain 
grade medium and heavy hogs sold at 
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$8.30@8.55, which is much the same as 
they were paying on Saturday. 

Good lights and pigs found a right 
good market, but the poorer grades 
were not any better sale than they 
were last week. Best lights under 165 
pounds sold at $8.10@8.40, fair grades 
$7.25@8, best pigs weighing less than 
125 pounds, $7.75@8.10; fair grades, 
$7@7.65, and the poorer kinds at $6@ 
6.85, with some of the real trashy of- 
ferings under $6. Some few of the 
poorer kinds were unsold at the close. 

SHEEP—Although there was but a 
small supply of sheep and lambs, the 
market was on a lower basis. A few 
sales were not more than 15¢ under 
the close of last week, but most of 
them showed a loss of 25c and it was 
a dull trade. No sales were made un- 
til rather late in the day, as the sell- 
ers and buyers were unable to get to- 
gether. 

Several loads of lambs were received 
direct from Colorado and then there 
were several loads of Western sheep 
and lambs that were fed in local ter- 
ritory. A few of the best lambs of- 
fered brought $7.75, while the rest of 
the good lambs sold at $7.50@7.60. 
Lambs that were but fair went at $7@ 
7.40 and some even lower than this. 
No yearlings were offered, but the 
general impression was that had there 
been any on sale they would have 
sold pretty close to 25c lower. 

Sheep were pretty scarce, but most 
of them sold on a lower basis, the de- 
cline was about the same on lambs. 
One lot of choice Western wethers 
sold at $5.60 and another lot went to 
an outside buyer at $5.50, but regular 
packers were not paying above $5.25 
and some plain sheep sold at $5. 
Stockers and choppers went at $3.75 
@4.40 and bucks at $4.25@4.50. 

Horses and Mules. 

HORSES—tThe estimate called for 
2200 head of horses and this run may 
be compared with 3650 head a week 
ago and 1500 head a year ago. Re- 
ceipts during January showed an in- 
crease of 2200 head over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

There was a good active trade in 
evidence from the eastern states, who 
were calling for a good supply of the 
quality kinds of chunks and drafters 
and for these they paid better prices 
all the way through. The Southern 
trade was active as there was a good 
attendance of purchasers from this di- 
vision and they were showing some 
activity in taking hold and paying for 
their supplies at prices satisfactory to 
shippers. 

MULuS—tThere was a light demand 
for the big, quality kinds of heavy 
mules, but this was rather limited and 
not many sales were negotiated, but 
in cases where these transactions 
were made the prices were on a 
steady order. The best demand came 
for the good, fat quality cotton mules 
and these were going fairly well with 
prices fully steady with last week. 
Any kinds that had the fat and qual- 
ity were the ones that sold steady. 
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_ Horticulture 


WINTER WORK IN ORCHARD, 











What are you doing in your orchard 
this winter? At the Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, it is be- 
lieved that some cf the most import- 
ant work of the whole year can be 
done during the winter season. It is 
the time when the trees may be close- 
ly examined for serious. pests, dis- 
eases or other tree troubles and it is 
also the time when you can best spare 
the laber. In an examination of the 
trees at this season, when the defects 
are not hidden by the foliage, it is 
easy to locate and treat the cankers 
which threaten the life of the trees. 
There will be noted some limbs which 
are dead, some which were badly 
broken at picking season and others 
which are dead or dying from cold 
age, disease or sunscald. In nearly 
all these, close examination will dis- 
close minute holes about the size of 
number eight shot, marking the pres- 
ence of the fruit bark beetles or as 
they are often called the “Shot Hole 
Borer.” These tiny pests prefer to 
winter over in branches which are 
weakened or dying and in such limbs 
may sometimes be found by thousands 
awaiting springtime to spread their 
activities to other limbs about them. 
Scme of our winter birds assist great- 
ly in the work against these pests. 
and during the present winter at the 
Experiment Station at Mountain Grove 
the Rubv Crowned and Golden Crown- 
ed Kinglets, the Downy and the Hairy 
Woodnreckers and the Chickadee have 
been observed digging these pests from 
beneath the bark. It goes without 
sayine that all such dead and dving 
branches together with those affect- 
ed bv serious diseases such as canker 
and the like should be cut ont and 
burned during the winter. While you 
are about it now is a good time to 
burn that “brush hean” where von 
have been throwing the “nrunines” for 
the last few vears and thus rid vour 
orchard not onlv of the hark beetles 
and other insects hibernating there 


but also of a secures of black rot 
hrown rot and kindred = fungus 
troubles. 


Winter also offers a splendid time 
for werk against the “borers” and 
these should be “wormed out” thor- 
oughtly. This worming should be care- 
fully done. however, using care to 
avoid girdling the trees, cutting 
across the grain as little as possible 
and using a rather stiff, sharn pointed 
wire in nlace of the knife when pos- 
sible. The larvae of the codling moth 
together with numerous other pests 
and insect eggs finds shelter under 
the rough cakes or bark on the tree 
trunks and by scraping these with an 
old hoe we mav expose the pests to 
their natural enemies and to the ef- 
fect of the snray when anpplied in 
earlv spring. In vour examination of 
the trees keep a close watch for signs 
of seale insects. not only cn_ the 
trunks and larger branches, but also 
on last vear’s twigs. Look over your 
spravine machinerv and see_ that 
evervthing is in working order before 
the rush of spring work See that the 
engine is in geod order. the relief 
valves working and the noles and novz- 
gles cleaned readv for vee. Plan vour 
sehedule of snravings for thic year 
and order the necessarv materials for 
vour sprav mixtures. Tf you do not 
feel certain as to just when to sprav 
for the different troubles in vour or- 
chard. write to the Missouri State 
Fruit Exneriment Station at Mountain 
Grove, telling just what troubles you 
wish to work against, and thev will 
gladly help ycu plan your work. 


POTATO SPRAYING. 








In a Canadian experiment potatoes 
spraved with Bordeaux mixture yield- 
ed 279 bushels per acre. Those spray- 
ed with Paris-green yielded 252% 
bushels per acre, but in the latter 
case there were rotten potatoes to the 
extent of 10 bushels per acre. while 
there were no rotten potatoes in the 
plots sprayed with Bordeaux. 

Deducting 10 bushels of rotten po- 
tatoes, the yield of potatoes from the 
plots sprayed with Paris-green was 
242% bushels per acre. The increase 
per acre from spraying with Bordeaux 


was 36% bushels. These _ potatoes 
were sprayed cn the following dates: 
July 19th, July 30th, August 14th 
and September 7th. 

Averaging the quality of material 
used on these potatoes for the four 
sprayings, ‘it requires three barrels of 
the mixture to cover an acre at one 
spraying, therefore the amount of 
Bcrdeaux required on one acre for the 
season was 12 barrels, costing as fol- 
lows: 48 pounds of copper sulphate 
at 11 cents, $5.28; 48 pounds of lime 
at four pounds for 10 cents, $1.20. 

The increased cost of using Bor- 
deaux rather than Paris-green was 
$6.48 per acre. No account for labor 
or for Paris-green is charged against 
Bordeaux-sprayed potatces, because 
it takes practically the same time to 
spray an acre with Paris-green solu- 
tion as it does with Bordeaux, and 
the same amount of Paris-green is re- 
quired in both cases. 

CHINCH BUGS BEST DESTROYED 
DURING WINTER MONTHS. 








The chinch bug, which in_ sixty 
years has probably caused loss con- 
siderably in excess of $350,000,000 to 
American farmers, is more effectively 
destroyeé during the winter months 
than later when it has left its winter 
quarters, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. The burning of dry 
grass, leaves and rubbish along the 
margin of woods and fields is the 
best method cf destroying the pest 
at this season of the year. 

The pest, which is distributed gen- 
erally throughout the United States 
except in the extreme west, has caused 
particular damage to the staple grains 
throughout the middle west. The 
greatest losses from the insect are 
suffered in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, North Carclina, Missouri, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. The 
fact that this bug causes such wide- 
spread depredations makes this warn- 
ing for its destruction during’ the 
winter of very general importance. 

The chinch bug when full grown is 


only about cne-fifth of an inch in 
length and may be less. It may be 
described as black with numerous 


hairs, also black. The underwings 
are white. There are two forms of 
the fully developed insect, one with 


long wings and the other with short- 
er wings. The short wing fcrm dif- 
fers very much in its habits from the 
long wing form, the first passing the 
winter in the meadows, which it us- 
ually attacks in preference to grain 
crops. The other kind may be ob- 
served flying about during Indian sum- 
mer in search cf winter quarters. 
The short wing insects are not able 


to fly and therefore cannot make 
such extensive migrations to and 
from winter auarters. The chinch 


bug with the short wings is found in 
abundance only in the east. The more 
dangerous long wing variety ranges 
cver most of the country between the 
Rockies and the Appalachians. 

Pasturing. sometimes aids in the 
destruction of the chinch bug. This 
is particularly effective to the north- 
ward in the middle west when. the 
grass is green and matted or occurs 
along hedge rows and rail fences so 
that it cannot be burned. Leaving 
the ground bare of vegetaticn permits 
the bugs to be exposed to the winter 
weather, and this kills them. It is 
possible to clear out hedge rows and 
along rail fences, piling the refuse to 
one side where it can be burned later. 

These measures should be carried 
out sometime between now and spring 
(the earlier the better) before the 
chinch bugs leave their winter quar- 
ters and take themselves to the fields. 
In the southern part of the middle 
west the burning is not very effec- 
tive if done after February ist and 
is very effective if dcne in November 
or December. Along with these pre- 
ventive measures, all grass growing 
on waste lands should be burned and 
especially clumps of broom sedge in 
pastures and similar localities. 

It is most advisable to get rid of 
the chinch bug before they enter the 
voung wheat in the early spring. 
Once they have reached the wheat 
thev are nct readily accessible. Most 
ef the bugs spend the winter in the 
thick bunches of clump-forming 
grasses in waste places, pastures and 
meadows, along road sides and rail- 
road rights of way. During late fall 
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and early winter great numbers of 
living bugs can be found in corn 
husks, piles of kafir, corn, etc. In 
the spring, however, very few living 
bugs but many dead cnes may be 
found in such situations. This seems 
to show that the current belief that 
most of the bugs pass the winter be- 
neath such refuse has no foundation 
in fact. 

It is very important when grass is 
burned that it be dry and yet burn 
slowly so that the heat will pene- 
trate the denscest portions and reach 
the bugs. The bugs need not come 
in direct contact with the fire. This 
burning in early fall and late spring 
is not as effective as when done dur- 
ing the winter, for green and wet 
stems in the former seasons furnish 
protection to certain of the bugs. 
Even the most careful burning will 
not reach the bugs under this condi- 
tion. 

An important item in the destruc- 
tion of these pests is the co-oneration 
of all the farmers in a neghborhood. 
It is really an easy matter to fight 
this pest if a whole’ neighborhood 
undertakes it. 

Few insects have caused such enor- 
mcus looses as have the chinch bug. 
It is the most fatal pest that attacks 
our corn. wheat and other — staple 
grains. If it were not for the extreme 
susceptibility of the very young bugs 
to destruction bv drenching rains and 
for the fatal effect of certain para- 
sitic funei on both the adults and the 
voung, the practice of raising grain 
vear after year on the same area 
would become altogether  unprofit- 
shle in the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture 
furnishes, on application. two pamph- 
lets regarding this dreaded pest. One 
is a circular entitled “The Chinch 
Bug.” and the other “Chinch-Bug In- 
vestigations west of the Mississippi 
River.” 

VALUABLE LAND FOR FARMING 
IN ALASKA, 





So far as topography, soil, and cli- 
mate determine the matter, Alaska 
has probably 100,000 square miles of 
area on which there are possibilities 
for farming and grazing. The larger 
portion of the farming land is in the 
interior, in the Yukon drainage, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s new bulletin entitled “Pos- 
sible Agricultural Development of 
Alaska.” 

Currants, raspberries, gooseberries, 
strawberries, blueberries, and  cran- 
berries are plentiful in Alaska. Va- 
rieties of wheat, oats, rye, barley, po- 
tatoes and many other vegetables have 
matured every season since the De- 
partment started its work at its two 
most northern experiment stations. 
The Department has four stations; 
one is on the Yukon, within 75 miles 
of the Arctie circle. another is also 
in the interior, while there is one in 
the southern and another in the 
southwestern portion of the territory. 

It has been positively demonstrat- 
ed that forage crops may be grown 
in the southwest and central porticns 
as well as potatoes and other garden 
vegetables. Chicken raising is also 
proving feasible. It has also been 
estimated that a great number of 
farm products are shipped in that 
might eas‘ly be raised on the gronnd. 

The new bulletin on Alaska, while 
citing so many cptimistic facts, also 
warns the homesteader that there are 


many difficulties to be encountered. 
On the south coast. where the 
climate is mild. tillable land is 


searee, because of the proximity of 
the mountains to the shore line; else- 
where in Alaska the winters are long 





and very cold and frost-proof build- 
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ings must be provided for shelter ¢ 
family and stock. 

The ground freezes to a great depiij 
and there is but a short period dy 
ing which this can thaw, and th 
|surface is covered with an accum 
lation of undecayed moss and othe 
vegetable material serving as a pr 
tection to the frost and a reservol 
for moisture. The frost line undg 
natural conditions sinks but a fer 
feet during a season, and the thawel 
morass of mud 


layer is usually a 

in all portions cf Alaska where til 
age is possible. This condition make 
land travel almost out of the quer 


tion during the summer until wagot 
roads shall have’ been built, anf 
these must be largely of the cordurg 
type. Meantime the farm home mug 
generally be located close to nav 
gable water. 

The swampy character of much @ 
the su‘face of Alaska makes it 
great breeding ground for mosquitoes 
and gnats, which are almost into 
erable pests to both man and beast 
It also makes drainage a prerequisilé 
in order to remove the surplus walé 
so that the land can be worked, raist 
the temperature of the surface 60 
lower the frost line, facilitate t 
decay of the accumulated  orgaiit 
changes which will transform the sol 
matter, and bring abcut chemicd 
from a very acid condition to @ 
much less so. Nature requires mud 
time for this last process. 

Where the vegetable accumulatio 
are largely moss, this must be & 
stroyed, either by burning or by catt 
ing it from the land, for if plow 
under it decays very slowly a 
seems to have an injurious effect # 
most crop plants. 


ROOTS. 


































Roots are excellent feed for daifl 
cows and are especially desirable 
the fall and early winter, as they 
palatable. easy to digest, and stim 
late the flow of milk. They are es 
cially effective with cows that f 
ened in the spring, and whose flow a 
milk has been depressed during 
summer because of annoyance 
flies: and mosquitoes and unfavoré 
pasture conditions. If such are 
a l'beral supply of roots when broug? 
to stall feeding, the flow cf milk ® 
often materially increased. Less 
is required while roots are being f 
The change from roots to more RY” 
should be made gradually, ad 
grain at the rate of 1 pound for 
mounds of roots withdrawn.—?* | 
Haecker. Division of Dairy and 
mal Husbandry, University Farm, 
Paul. 
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Rex J. Davidson has just comp 
a corn variety test in Montgome 
county, [owa. Seed ecrn from 7 di 
ferent farmers was vsed in this 
A difference of 15 bushels per 
was found in the plots, Farmers 
the county were much interested 
the result of the test. 
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The Pig Pen 





How HOG CHOLERA IS BEING 
COMBATED, 
The Department of Agriculture, 


during the past year, has been con- 
ducting campaign in Indiana, Mis- 
souri, lowa and Nebraska to control 
the contagious disease of hogs known 
as “hog cholera” by means of anti- 
hog-cholera serum and farm quaran- 
tines. In one county (Pettis county, 
Missouri) where there was a loss of 
18 per cent in 1911 and 25.6 per cent 
in 1912 of all hogs raised, there was 
only a loss cf 14.7 per cent up to 
November, 19138. ‘This decrease was 
due to the use of the serum, which, 
although not used there by the de- 
partment’s agents until August, 1913, 
materially reduced the loss. About 
60,000 hogs were raised during the 
past year and of the 10,000 that died 
of the hog cholera cnly about 1,000 
were lost after the active use of ser- 
um and quarantine measures were in- 
augurated. 

In every county where these meas- 
ures were employed, even though be- 
gun after the disease had continued 
its ravages for some time, there was 
less loss from hog chclera than in 
either of the two preceding years. 

In addition to its great function as 
a preventative, it has been found that 
the anti-hog-cholera serum would 
cure a large proporticn of hogs in 
the early stages of the disease and 
render them immune after recovery. 
However, if hogs are not treated by 
this serum, from 75 to 100 per cent 
of all affected herds die. This serum, 
so far as is known, is the only thing 
that will prevent the disease. 

Of hogs actually sick when treated, 
the department’s inspectors lost but 
25 per cent during the past summer. 
Of well hogs in diseased herds, 2.8 
per cent died after being treated, and 
of hogs in exposed herds less than 1 
per cent died after being inoculated 
with the serum. In an infected herd 
there is always a certain proportion 
of hogs that are well. 

The inspector examines the hogs 
when he arrives, takes the tempera- 
ture of all hogs in the herd and sepa- 
rates the sick from the well. The 
temperature is an indication of the 
sickness. The temperature of a sick 
hog, unless the hog is near death, will 
run above 104 degrees and sometimes 
as high as 107 or 108 degrees F. 

Some states are engaged in the 
manufacture of serum to cure this 
disease. This serum requires special 
treatment to preserve its quality and 
a qualified man to produce it. Suf- 
ficient serum tc treat an average 
hundred-pound hog costs about thirty 
cents at a liberal estimate. The 
treatment is by hypodermic injection. 

The department in initiating its 
campaign against the devastating hog 
disease has only been able to com- 
mence in a few of the districts where 
the cholera was the most widespread 
and where the active co-cperation of 
the state was offered in enforcing the 
ordinary quarantine measures, etc. 

The object of the department has 
been to endeavor to control the dis- 
ease and if possible, to eliminate it 
from the country. To secure this end 
the best efforts of the farmer himself 
are necessary. The campaign against 
this devastating sickness during 1913 
was planned in the territory selected 
along three lines. 

1. The education and organization 
of the farmers in the district select- 
ed, to be carried out primarily by the 
State college. 

2. The enforcement of sanitaticn 
and restrictive regulations by the 
State veterinarian. 

3. Active supervision 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
department and the inoculation of 
diseased herds and exposed herds with 
the anti-hog-cholera serum. 

A county in each state. was selected 
a8 a unit and the method of work in 
that county was, briefly, for the state 
college to secure the co-operation of 
intelligent, active farmers in each 
township in the county. These men 
Were called volunteer assistants and 
they were to keep in close communi- 
—————— === 


and Aberdeen Angus. We breed 
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made them famour J. P. Visser- 
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tor stationed in that area, 
him informed of conditions and se- 
curing statistics concerning the hog 
industry. In this manner conditions 
were pretty well learned in the ter- 
ritory under inspecticn. When an 
outbreak of bog cholera was report- 
'ed the department’s inspector went to 
that outbreak and saved all the hogs 
he could by treatment with serum. 
As the disease is very easily trans- 
mitted, he then protected all herds in 
the immediate vicinity by inoculation. 
The idea was to form a zone of im- 
mune animals around the _ infected 
center. 

Hog holera is caused by a germ 
that exists in the blood. It is an or- 
ganism apparently so small that the 
most powerful microscopes do not 
show it. However, it is easy to dem- 
onstrate its presence by inoculating 
a small part of the blood from a sick 
hog into a well one, which produces 
the hog cholera. 

Hog cholera is a disease which 
seems to be stopped to a degree by 
the frosts of winter, although frost 
cannot be said to stop a case after it 
has taken hold of its victim. How- 
ever, it seems to prevent the rapid 
spread of the disease. The result is 
that in spring time the affection is as 
a rule at the lowest ebb but increases 
rapidly from that time until fall. 

Hog. cholera does not seem to af- 
fect any particular breed of hogs more 
than ancther, and while generally the 
careless farmer is more apt to have 
the disease among his hogs than the 
careful one, the disease sometimes 
occurs where the conditions are sani- 
tary. It is hoped that the work may 
be extended gradually until the dis- 
ease is ccmpletely controlled or elim- 
inated. The fact that hog cholera is 
carried not only by the hogs them- 
selves, but by birds, dogs, streams 
and even cn the feet of men going 
from one farm to another shows how 
necessary it is that the campaign be 
thorough and that farmers exert their 
best efforts to assist in the work. 








BUY THE HERD LEADER EARLY. 





Thcse who desire a sire for their 
herd of swine should procure him at 
the earliest possible date. The reasons 
why the boar should be purchased 
early are, first, there is always pick 
and choice even in the best bred 
herds. No breeder has yet been able 
to grow 100 pigs and have them all 
alike. The sooner, therefore, the pur- 
chase of the boar is made the greater 
the room for choice. No one likes to 
purchase the leavings of any herd. 
Second, many sires purchased carry 
so much flesh that they are useless 
for breeding purposes for some time 
and need to be put in condition for 
service. Third, no pig should be al- 
lowed to mingle with the herd until 
he has been three weeks in quaran- 
tine. By this I mean a place where 
he can be kept separate from the herd. 
While the danger from cholera is not 
very great and though no reputable 
breeder will sell an animal after 
cholera has appeared in his herd ex- 
eept subject to non-payment in case 
the disease develops within a certain 
vericd, there is always more or less 
danger. The herd from which he 
eomes may have been infected though 
no sickness had yet appeared or the 
disease may have been’ contracted 
during shipment. 

The above reasons more than out- 
weigh any reason that can be ad- 
vanced in favor of delay in the pur- 
chase of the boar. The time should 
be taken to carefully examine the 
vedigree of the animal which is to be 
nurchased. There is more danger of 
inbreeding or too close breeding in 
hogs than in any other class of ani- 
mals on the farm. Breeders all de- 
sire if ncssible to get prize winning 
stock. In fact I sometimes think that 
manv are a little over enthusiastic 
on this line. If some narticular fam- 
ilv has taken the lead at the state 
fair during one season the prominent 
hreeders all intend to secure stock of 
that familv. Hence if one has bourht 
from a breeder last vear he mav this 
vear secure the same hblcod from a 
breeder several hundred miles awav 
Refore rvrchasing 2 valuable animal 
it is well to ask for an _ extended 
nedigree and see how often the hlood 
lines ryn hack to tn the came anima) 
within a comparatively few crosses 
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cation with the department’s inspec-|It is really a difficult matter some 
keeping times to secure a boar that is nct bred 


so closely to the sows that evil results 
may follow in the progeny. 

It is not necessary to say that in 
buying one should confine himself to 
his own breed except where he has 
no intention of using the progeny as 
breeding stock. He should stick to 
his own breed and avoid crossing ex* 
cept fcr the special purpose of using 
the same sires and dams from year 
to year and selling the progeny for 
pork purposes exclusively. I am quite 
well aware that some excellent re- 
sults are obtained by crossing but I 
believe that these results are due 
mainly to the fact that in crossing 
one avoids inbreeding too closely or 
too close breeding. I may be wrong 
about this but the very fact that blood 
not closely related is brought into a 
herd is in itself sufficient to account 
for one superiority that is often found 
in these cross bred animals. It is of 
course folly to undertake to use cross 
bred animals for breeding purposes. 
The inevitable result will be an utter 
lack cf uniformity and a harking back 
not te the good points of either side 
but to the scrub characteristics that 
are latent in all breeds.—John Under- 
wood, Illinois. 

SOUTHERN BOYS TAUGHT 
BREED GOOD HOGS. 


TO 





The Department of Agriculture is 
endeavoring to interest the younger 
generaticn on southern farms in the 
breeding of good hogs. It is the ob- 
ject of the department to encourage 
the young men to raise at least 
enough perk for home consumption, 
and if possible, a surplus for’ the 
market. Pork can be marketed in 
many forms—fresh pork, hams, bacon 
and sausage—and can be produced so 
as to sell much cheaper than beef. A 
shortage of beef means an increased 
demand for pork, and it seems reason- 
able that there should be a ready de- 
mand for all the available supply. 
This means money in the pocket of 
the boy hog raiser. 

Some of the points which the de- 
partment advises the youthful hog 
ercwer to bear in mind are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The feeding and care are as im- 
portant as the breeding in producing 
a good hog. Plenty of feed and good 
care may make a good hog out of a 
runt, but lack cf it will always make 
a runt out of a good pig. 

2. To make pork cheaply a perma- 
nent pasture and forage crops must 
be used. 

3. Young pigs must have 
bed and plenty of sunshine. 

4. Begin feeding the pig as soon 
as he will eat, and keep him grow- 
ing until he is mature. 

5. Always keep plenty of clean, 
fresh water where the hogs may drink 
at any time. 

6. Quarantine all newly purchased 
animals for three weeks. 

7. Never keep a female for a brood 
sow, no matter how well bred she 
may be, if she will not produce more 
than four strong pigs at a litter. 

8. The more milk a sow will give 
the faster her pigs will grow. 

9. Lice prevent a hog from doing 
well. 

10. Always keep a mixture of char- 
coal, wood ashes, lime, sulphur, salt, 
and copperas before the hogs. 

These points are emphasized in a 
bulletin just issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, entitled “Boys’ Pig 
Clubs, with special reference to their 
organization in the South.” It can be 
had free by the young farmer by ap- 
plication to the department. It con- 
tains a number of illustrations, a de- 
sign of a portable hog house, which 
can be built easily and cheaply, and 
a design of feeding pens for small 
pigs. 


a dry 





The capacity of the farm may be 
increased by building up the silo so 
as tc make each acre yield more. 





The West Central Minnesota De- 
velopment Association, comprising 17 
counties in the west central portion 
of the state, all of which have county 
agents, has recently purchased five 
czrloads of registered alfalfa seed for 
distribution in these counties Total 
cost of the seed is $30,000 and will 
furnish about 100 bushels for each 





county. 


The Shepherd 


BREEDING EWES IN FALL. 








The late summer and fall is a very 
trying time for the breeding ecwes, 
and unless the owner maintains the 
flock in a vigorous condition, the 
profits are likely to be cut down to a 
great extent. It is good to have an 
abundance of green pasture and for- 
age crops for the ewes to maintain 
and regain the strength and flesh 
which they have lost during the suck- 
ing of their lambs. They should be 
put to this as soon as they have 
weaned their lambs and should be 
treated well just after weaning, so 
they will regain their normal condi- 
tion by mating time. 


FEEDING RACKS. 








Combination racks which may be 
closed to keep the sheep away from 
the feed, whether hay or grain, are 
satisfactory for a breeding flock. One 
of the simplest forms is a tight-bot- 
tomed rack about two feet wide. 
Cross-pieces and side-posts of 2x4s 
should be used to insure maximum 
strength and upright boards about 
eight inches wide placed on the in- 
side to form the grain trough in the 
bottom. 

Another board of about the same 
width, to retain the hay, about a foot 
above the first, is generally used, and 
it is better to cut the tops of the up- 
right 2x4s on an angle in order to 
make the rack a little flaring at the 
top as a convenience in putting in 
the hay. 

Then 
ranged in a 


another board should be ar- 
slot made for the pur- 
pose in such a manner that, by the 
use of a lever and a small rope at- 
tached to the board in the middle and 
running over a pully, it may be used 
to raise or lower this board in such 
a manner as to permit the sheep te 
put their heads in the rack or not, as 
desired. 
SILAGE FOR EWES. 

Silage containing much corn must 
be fed to pregnant ewes with precau- 
tion, as it is not only a highly nutri- 
tious feed, but tends to keep the di- 
gestive tract too loose. Then, €nsi- 
lage ccntaining a high percentage of 
corn is too fattening for pregnant 
ewes. Too much fat-forming food dur- 
ing this period tends to weaken the 
foetus and to cause increased difficul- 
ty at lambing time. 





REMOVING BURRS. 








Burrs, burdocks and thistles are 
easily removed from the wool i! it is 
done shortly after they become at- 
tached to the fleece, but if they are 
left in it for a while, it is impossible 
to remove them without wasting con- 
siderable wool and giving the animals 
more or less pain. 


SOME KIND OF SHEEP. 








Aunt Mirandy put her head in at 
the shop door and accosted the 
plumber: “Here, you; when can you 
come up and. put a buck in my 
spring ” 


“A buck in your spring?” 

“Yes; my spring’s down to the foot 
of the hill, and they tell me to put a 
buck in it to fetch the water to the 
house.” 

“Oh! You mean a hydraulic ram?” 

“Aw, maybe so. No matter. I knew 
it was some kind of a sheep.” 


TIME TO FATTEN, 








If sheep are in a good, thrifty con- 
dition at the start, two months of 
good feeding will properly fatten for 
market. 





California led djast year in timber 
suld from national forests, though 
Montana had the largest number of 
sale transactions. 





The bdiclogical survey and the forest 
service have been co-operating in 
the extermination of ground squirrels 
on national forests in California. The 
annual loss of range feed and grain 
cyops from ground squirrels is enor- 
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COLMAN'’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. As a 
clarion of advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted nation-wide sup- 
port, and is to-day held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of intelligent and 
discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. Each issue is 
replete with helpfulness and good 
cheer. It is read for profit and pleas- 
ure, and yields a satisfactory return to 
each individual subscriber. Our adver- 
tisers are rewarded with excellent re- 
sults. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed 

postpaid to any address in the United 
States or island possessions for one 
dollar per year or three years for two 
doliars. All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, registered 
letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and 
new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is pub- 

lished every Thursday in the Holland 
Building, 211 North Seventh street. 
Contributed articles on pertinent sub- 
jects are invited. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








A doctor at the Battle Creek con- 
ference sums up the situation by say- 
ing that the race is not deteriorating 
but that the country is in a “state of 
intelligent discontent” with present 
health conditions. The next thing 
should be to put more stress upon in- 
telligence than upon discontent. 





The acquittal of the German Officers 


concerned in the Zabern case is a 
triumph for militarism, but it may 
prove a costly triumph. Few things 


have done so much to breed hatred in 
Alsace-Lorraine as this display of 
military arrogance and tyranny; Ger- 
many at large is far from approving, 
and feeling in France has been in- 
tense. 





The National Corn Exposition com- 
ing to Texas in February, offers an 
unprecedented opportunity for a grand 
state movement for the betterment of 
agriculture. The dozens of education- 
al features presented by the various 
state agricultural colleges in their 
booths in Agricultural Hall at the Fair 
Grounds will offer suggestions for the 
farmers whereby better crops can be 
produced. 





Plans for a vigorous nation-wide 
campaign to secure a constitutional 





amendment giying suffrage to women 
were outlined at Washington by the 
congressional union for woman suff- 
range. The program includes a sched- 
ule of “demonstrations” that will, ac- 
cording to the suffrage leaders, “awak- 
en the country as never before to a 
realization of the issue and if neces- 
sary transfer the majority in Congress 
to a party that will stand for suffrage.” 





President Wilson’s appeal to men of 
affairs is receiving the heed which it 
m rits. Men of leadership in business 
are understanding the situation and 
responding to it. We are getting in 
line for a revival of legitimate busi- 
ness. Bankers are acknowledging 
that the new currency law is valuable 
and workable and are hastening to get 
in line and co-operate. At last the 
United States has a flexible banking 
system comparable with the systems 
of other countries. 





It is worth taking note of that the 
savings banks in New York city report 
that their deposits for the first 10 days 
of January were $4,000,000 greater 
than for the same period last year. 
The first 10 days of 1913 saw with- 
drawals of nearly $1,000,000 in excess 
of the deposits. The New York Her- 
ald points out that these deposits, 
constituting a new record of growth, 
are the wages of the workers, and is 
moved to ask, “When has there been 
greater or more real prosperity?” 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK. 





The Boys’ and Girls’ Club Cham- 
pions, from the several states of the 
North and. West, were entertained in 
Washington during the December con- 
ference week by members of the of- 
fice. Fifteen states were represented 
among the champions. Nearly twenty 
persons, prominent in social and edu- 
cational work, paid their own expenses 
to attend this conference and to be- 
come familiar with the National Club 
work. They came from all parts of 
the United States from Massachusetts 
to Alabama and Utah. One of these, 
Mr. Gerrard Harris, journalist and au- 
thor, from Mobile, Ala., delivered an 
address and presented to each club 
champion the book of which he is 
the author, entitled “Joe the Book Far- 
mer.” This was especially appreciated 
by the club champions, as it is the first 
story written as fiction, based entirely 
upon the work of a corn club boy and 
has influence upon parents, school 
chums, servants, neighbors and state. 
Books of this kind are especially valu- 
able for club and school libraries and 
as prizes. 





PHYSICIANS OF GERMANY IN 1913. 





Acording to Prof. Schwalbe’s Direc- 
tory for Germany for 1914, the number 
of physicians in Germany in 1913 was 
34,136. Compared with the population, 
66,835,000, this gives 5.11 physicians 
per 10,000 inhabitants. About 100 
physicians must be subtracted who 
practice at the health resorts in sum- 
mer and other cities in winter and 
therefore are reckoned twice. The 
number of physicians in Germany has 
increased since 1901 from a _ propor- 
tion of 9.92 to 5.11 per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. In addition, there are 168 ship 
surgeons and 163 physicians in the 
German colonies. About 500 physi- 
cians are lost-to Germany annually 
through death and emigration. The 
number of ficenses and the number 
of medical students is continually in- 
creasing. In 1916, 2,000 young physi- 
cians may be expected to enter the 
profession. The physicians are un- 
usually numerous in the large cities, 
the proportion being 9.6 per 10,000 in- 
habitants in the large cities with a 
total of about 15,000,000 inhabitants 
as compared with 3.8 per 19.000 in- 
habitants in the rest of Germany w'th 
a total population of over 51,000,000. 
It is estimated that there are in great- 
er Berlin 11.09 physicians per 19,000 
inhabitants. Wiesbaden has 28 physi- 
cians per 10.000 inhabitants, while the 
town of Hamborn has only 2.3. The 
number of women practitioners is 
steadily increasing, there being 151 in 
1912 and 195 in 1913. They prefer to 
settle in the large cities. A similar 
increase is observed in the number of 
specialists. 


RANGE CAN BE RESTORED WITH- 
OUT CLOSING IT. 





That a serious decline in the carry- 
ing capacity of vast areas of western 
grazing lands, due largely to the fact 
that stockmen fail to give the range 
plants a chance to keep growing, can 
be remedied without closing these 
areas to cattle and sheep, is the state- 
ment made by the Department of 
Agriculture in a bulletin recently is- 
sued on range improvement. Exces- 
sive grazing in the spring before the 
forage crop is mature, and such graz- 
ing continued yeay after year, says 
the department, are the main causes 
of range deterioration. 

On the national forests, the depart- 
ment points out, where the’ govern- 
ment is doing away with these evils 
and stock is handled under govern- 
ment regulation, the range lands have 
improved to a point where it is again 
possible to market large numbers of 
beef and mutton animals. directly 
from the range. 

In the “free for all” period of early 
days, the department goes on to say, 
the most palatable forage plants were 
so closely cropped that they were un- 
able to develop the necessary plant 
food, and so literally starved. In ad- 
dition, the roots were frequently in- 
jured by trampling or killed by ex- 
posure. As a result the best kinds of 
vegetation grew weaker from season 
to season, and where the practice of 
early and close grazing was con- 
tinued, the range at last became prac- 
tically denuded. 

The vegetation which furnishes the 
grazing crop has much the same 
growth requirements as a farm crop. 
No farmer who hopes to realize the 
best returns from a permanent. hay 
meadow, it is stated, would think of 
harvesting the crop as son as it is 
tall enough to cut, regardless of 
whether or not it is mature. Nor 
would he graze a permanent pasture 
closely from the time the growth be- 
gins until it ceases, for he knows that 
this will result finally in killing it out. 
And since climate and soil conditions 
Over much of the western’ grazing 
lands are less favorable to plant 
growth than those on the average 
farm, even greater care must be exer- 
cised in utilizing the range crop than 
is necessary with that on the farm. 

The remedy suggested for range de- 
terioration is a system of deferred 
grazing. Under such a plan an over- 
grazed portion of the range, sufficient- 
ly large to supply the forage from the 
time of seed maturity until the end 
of the grazing season, is protected 
from stock until the seed crop has 
matured. Upon maturity of the seed 
crop the forage is grazed during the 
first season, but not to the extent of 
injuring seed plants. The same area 
is protected in the same way during 
the second and, if necessary, subse- 
quent seasons, or until the new plants 
have been securely established. When 
the area has been thoroughly reseeded 
it can be again grazed early in the 
season, and a second area, large 
enough to accommodate the stock from 
the time of seed ripening to the end 
of the season, is protected until the 
forage is mature. 

By this method of alternating late 
grazing from one area to another, 
weakened vegetation can recover its 
vitality without the need of having the 
land closed to grazing the entire year. 





A MEDICAL OPINION ON UP-TO- 
DATE DANCES. 





The latter-day dances have been dis- 
cussed and criticized from almost 
every standpoint. To complete the 
list, the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association has recently raised its 
dignified and professional editoMal 
voice in gentle warning. “It seems 
somewhat late,” it says, “to enter a 
mild protest against the fervor with 
which the newest so-called dances 
have been taken’ up by a public al- 
ready saturated with various nerve 
and mind-destroying amusements and 
caprices. It seems unnecessary to call 
attention to the fact that the tango, 
the various waltzes, the maxixe, etc., 
are being arduously cultivated by cal- 
low youth and calloused old age. The 





problems created by these dances dif- 


fer according to the age of the partici. 
pants; for the young the question of 
morality is paramount; for the old the 
possibility of too great a strain op 
a dilated heart or an arteriosclerotic 
vessel is apparent. The physician wil] 
do well to caution the stiff-jointed, 
aged patient, who derives too great a 
pleasure from those—to. him—potenti. 
ally harmful amusements.” 





COST AND LOCATION OF EARTH 
ROADS. 





The cost of hauling over country 
roads is largely determined by the 
size of the load that can be hauled, 
the number of trips that can be made 
in a day and the wear and tear on 
teams and equipnient, according to 
the office of public roads, Department 
of Agriculture. Steep grades as well 
as ruts and mud-holes serve to de. 
crease both the speed and the load, 
On the principle that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, the 
maximum load that a team can draw 
is the load it can draw up the steepest 
hill or through the deepest mud-nhole 
on that road. 

Wherever possible roads should be 
located on straight lines between ter- 
minal points. In hilly or mountainous 
country, however, the attempts to keep 
roads straight between terminals often 
leads to the serious error of heavy 
grades. Straightness and grade must 
therefore be handled together. The 
best location is one which is straight 
in general direction, is free from steep 
grades, is located on solid ground and 
serves the largest possible number of 
people. Roads should be located for 
the benefit of the public as well as the 
private land owner. 


The elimination of one or two steep 
hills on a line of road will frequently 
enable horses to draw three or four 
times as much as they could draw on 
the old road. It takes approximately 
four times as much power to draw 
loads up 10 per cent grades (10 feet 
vertical in 100 feet horizontal) as on 
a level, but on a 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent grade a horse can usually draw 
(for a short time) as much as he can 
draw on a level. A 4 per cent grade 
is therefore considered the maximum 
on roads subject to heavy hauling. 
Many steep grades may be avoided by 
locating the road around instead of 
over the hill—the handle of the bucket 
is no longer when held in a horizontal 
position than in a vertical. By going 
around we avoid two steep hills. 


If the road must pass up a steep 
hill or mountain sides, the steepness 
of the grade may be decreased by in- 
creasing the length of the road. In 
other words, eliminate steep grades by 
locating the road on curved or zigzag 
lines, and not in a straight line from 
the bottom to the top of the hill. 
These curves should be carefully plot- 
ted and the straight sketche located 
with an instrument. This improves 
the looks of the road and does not 
add materially to its cost. 

In studying the relation of grade 
to distance the following calculation 
is interesting: To lift a ton one foot 
high requires 2,000 foot pounds of 
energy; on a road the surface of 
which offers 190 pounds of tractive 
resistance per ton the same energy 
would roll the ton a horizontal dis- 
tance of 20 feet. To save one foot 
of grade the road may therefore be 
lengthened 20 feet. 


Roads should never be located so 
close to stream beds as to be subject 
to overflow, or on ground which is 
constantly damp and marshy. 

The earth road should have at least 
six hours of sunshine each day. This 
can be secured by locating the road 
with southern or western exposure, or 
by having such brush and trees as im- 
pede the drying action of the sun and 
wind removed. With gravel and stone 
roads this is not so necessary, as @ 
certain amount of moisture is needed 
on such roads, especially in the sum- 
mer time. 

Relocating roads is not an engineer: 
ing problem alone. One must also 
consider the effect of the road on those 
who now live upon it. Many farmers 
dislike to have the road placed back 
of their house or out of sight of it. 
It requires tact and good judgment to 
secure a suitable location without 
arousing harsh antagonism. 
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HOW TO GROW ALFALFA. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

When I spoke to the farmers of 
Richland county, Ill., February 14th, 
1918, at Olney, I promised them to 
write out the lecture I gave upon 
the subject of alfalfa, that it might 
pe published in the local papers of the 
county, and this is written in fulfill- 
ment of that promise, as being, not 
only my experience as a successful 
alfalfa grower upon my own farm, but 
the result of my observations of al- 
falfa in at least ten states. 

The neighbors said that I could not 
grow it, and some half dozen or more 
successive failures made it look like 
they might be right, but at last I 
succeeded, and since my first success, 
ten years ago, I have no more trouble 
jn getting a stand of alfalfa than a 
stand of wheat, and hundreds of others 
have done the same by my directions. 

There are several requirements 
which must be met in order to get a 
stand of alfalfa, and if the prospective 
grower meets all of these but one, and 
fails in this one, he might as well have 
never undertaken the job. 

These requirements may be stated 
as, drainage, lime, fertility, soil prep- 
aration, inoculation, heavy seeding, 
and if it is desired to maintain the 
stand for a number of years, cultiva- 
tion, all of which will be mentioned 
in their proper term. 

Drainage. 

The soil must be one upon which 
water never stands, and in which com- 
plete saturation of the subsoil never 
stands nearer than two and a half 
feet from the surface for any length 
cf time during the growing season. 

Of course many of our best alfalfa 
soils do become full of water during 
periods of heavy rain fall, but this 
water must have prompt means of 
escape or the life of the alfalfa will 
be short. 

This point, then, must be observed, 
on land where water stands, or where 
it is held for considerable time in the 
subsoil at less than three feet, thor- 
ough drainage must be the rule before 
seeding the crop. 

On most farms there are rolling 
lands, perfectly adapted to alfalfa 
growing, and these should be chosen 
for the crop, unless there are special 
reasons for preferring lands where 
drainage is necessary in order to at- 
tain success. 

We find on our rolling lands, that a 
gentle slope to the east or the south, 
is to be preferred to those sloping 
west or north, but have seen excellent 
crops grown on all exposures. 

Lime. 

Alfalfa is no more tolerant of an 
acid soil than it is of one full of water, 
and in addition to this, it uses more 
lime in its growth than most other 
crops do, so it is necessary that the 
soil be not only “sweet” but plenti- 
fully supplied with lime. 

In order to test soils for acidity, 
get a few strips of blu- litmus paper 
of your druggist, and do not touch it 
with your bare hands any more than 
you can help. Go into your field when 
the soil is very wet, and with a clean 
knife, or strip of wood, dig up soil 
enough to make a round ball about 
the size of an egg. Cut a slit in this 
ball, insert the strip of litmus paper. 
lay it in a clean pail or basket, and 
repeat the operation in four or five 
different parts of the field. 

In about half an hour look at the 
Strips of paper, and if the blue color 
has changed to deep pink or red, your 
soil is acid and will need liming. 

As to the amount of either burned 
lime or ground limestone necessary to 
be used, the best growers differ. In 
all probability, 1000 pounds of air 
Slaked lime, or 2,000 pounds Of finely 
ground limestone per acre, will be 
enough to correct acid conditions in 
most soils, but, in the case of the 
ground stone, even double this amount 
May safely be used On any soil. 

Fertility. 

Vhile alfalfa will make fair yields 
upon soil that will not produce heavy 
crops of corn, wheat or oats, it will 
also produce its heaviest crops upon 
very rich soil, and, as a maximum 
crop of alfalfa hay is worth perhaps 
twice as much as the crop of corn that 
Would have grown upon the same 
acreage, it is desirable to sow it only 
upon soil that is strong in fertility. 





There is another reason which will be 
treated of later, and this is found in 
the fact that the sooner you get 
strong healthy alfalfa plants, the less 
the danger of blue grass in the crop. 

In your country, as in mine, blue 
grass is the greatest enemy of alfalfa 
and every field of it, svoner or later, 
must give way to blue grass and be 
broken up and planted to other crops 
for a term of years. 

Bearing this fact in mind, we should 
not sow alfalfa on land recently brok- 
en out of blue grass soil, and we pre- 
fer to make our seeding upon land 
that has had at least two cultivated 
crops corn or potatoes, grown since 
the soil was broken. 

The application of stable or barn 
yard manure should not be made 
directly before seeding the alfalfa, 
but upon the crop preceding it, for 
example, if the land was in corn in 
1912, manure it heavily in March, 
disk the manure in well and sow to 
oats, or plant to early potatoes, as 
preparatory to seeding in August, 
1913. It is not perfectly safe to use 
manure made from red top or timothy 
hay, as by so doing it is possible to 
introduce considerable giass seed 
which may not germinate during the 
cultivating season and may come up 
after the alfalfa seed is sown, so it is 
best to use manure made from corn 
fodder if possible. 

In addition to the manure and the 
time used, I strongly recommend the 
use of cOmmercial fertilizers upon the 
alfalfa land just before seeding, and 
the rate at which this may be used 
depends upon the ability of the man 
who is seeding to buy it, together 
with his idea of what constitutes @ 
liberal application. 

Four hundred pounds per acre and 
upward, of dissolved bone with the 
addition of 30 to 40 pounds per 100 
pounds of muriate of potash, added to 
the bone, and shoveled together be- 
fore applying will always pay. 

Soil Preparation. 

Now we come to the point where 
we must lay down iron clad rules and 
the man who does not expect to follow 
them to the letter, had best stop read- 
ing right-here. I have seen fair suc- 
cess attained by seeding on fresh 
broken and half prepared land, with 
seed sown in wheat in April and even 
with seed sown at the last cultivation 
of corn in July, but for every such 
success, I have seen and heard of 100 
failures, so I propose to give you noth- 
ing but the plans that I, and hundreds 
of others have tested, and found to be 
successful nine years out of ten. 

We are taking it for granted, that 
the reader has a plot of land that is 
well drained and has had a liberal 
application of both lime and manure, 
either the fall of 1912 or the early 
spring of 1913. 

I prefer that the land was in corn 
last year, and that the crop has been 
well cultivated, no grass or weed seeds 
allowed to mature and well manured 
during winter, and if it has been well 
manured, I would not care whether it 
was sown to wheat last fall, or oats 
this spring, or if it is to be planted to 
early potatoes in early April. 

In the case of either wheat or oats, 
I would adopt one of two plans. First 
I would follow the binder with disk 
harrow, or I would—second—remove 
the grain crop as soon as possible 
after cutting, mow the stubble, burn 
it as soon as dry enough, and then 
thoroughly disk the land as deep as 
possible. 

In my most successful seedings of 
alfalfa, as well as in those which have 
come under my observation, the disk 
harrow, and not the breaking plow, 
has been used to prepare the soil for 
the crop. 

Where the plow is used, and at any 
considerable depth, it is impossible to 
thoroughly work up the soil down to 
the furrow bottom, some air spaces 
will remain and in winter these will 
fill with water which will expand in 
freezing and cause some of the plants 
to die, but if the disk harrow is used 
to make the seed bed, it will all be of 
the same degree of fineness and com- 
pactness. 

I have disked as many as six times, 
at intervals of from three days to a 
week, following the disk harrow, each 
time, with spike tooth harrow, plank 
drag roller, or whatever implement 


for pulverizing and compacting the 
soil its condition seemed to demand. 

The idea must be, to get the soil, to 
a depth of six or seven inches, broken 
up, thoroughly mixed, pulverized, and 
at the same time compacted, so that 
at the final work the horses’ hoofs 
will not sink into it more than at most 
an inch and a half. 

The most expert wheat grower in 
your neighborhood, the man who put 
in the most time preparing his wheat 
land and grew the largest crop per 
acre, is the man to follow in preparing 
your alfalfa seed bed, but remember, 
that you had best give your alfalfa 
land two more workings at the point 
he left off. 

Time of Seeding. 

From the first day of August until 
the first day of September. 

If I had my land in first class con- 
dition a few days earlier and a good 
shower came, I might be tempted to 
sow, yet I have never sown earlier 
than August 10, and if I failed to get 
a good shower or two during August, 
I might sow as late as September 5, 
but if I could choose my exact date 
of seeding it would be as near August 
20 as possible. 

Amount of Seed. 

While I have seen good stands re- 
sult from sowing 12 pounds per acré, 
and have known as much as 30 pounds 
per acre to be sown, I believé that the 
concensus of opinion among the best 
alfalfa men east of the Mississippi 
river is, that 20 pounds of good seed 
per acre usually results in the best 
stands, not too thick, yet thick enough 
to thoroughly occupy the land. 

I have never asked where my seed 
came from and have never had any 
trouble from winter killing the first 
winter, yet I find strong prejudice 
against Southern Oklahoma, or seed 
grown under irrigation, and as it is 
not difficult to get Northern Kansas or 
Nebraska seed, I would stipulate with 
my dealer that the seed bought must 
come from this section. 

No matter how clean the seed may 
be, it is an excellent plan to screen it 
with a fine seed meal sieve before 
sowing as this will take out a few 
small shrunken seeds, and as alfalfa 
seed is sometimes carelessly put in 
sacks which have held grass seeds, it 
will remove any of these. 

Inoculation of Soil. 

The average farmer is getting to 
understand this important matter bet- 
ter than he formerly did, and it is 
not necessary to say any more about 
it than to record the fact, that there 
are certain organisms necessary to 
the health and growth of the plant 
and if these are not present in the 
soil, failure to get a stand will re- 
sult, no matter how carefully you 
have observed all the other rules nec- 
essary to get a stand of alfalfa. If 
you have been trying to grow alfalfa 
and have failed, your failure has prob- 
ably come from the fact that these or- 
ganisms were not in your soil, so you 
must supply them or fail again. 

If sweet clover grows near you, a 
day or two before you expect to sow 
your alfalfa, go to a sweet clover 
patch, and with shovel, or even a big 
spoon, collect from the top two incites 
of soil among the plants, 125 to 150 
pounds of soil for every acre of al- 
falfa you expect to sow. 

Perhaps sweet clover does not grow 
near you and in this event send to 
your Experiment Station and have 
them send you inoculated soil from 
their alfalfa or sweet clover plats as 
this will cost you about 50 cents per 
hundred pounds with added freight. 

Keep this soil in the bags and the 
dark until you are ready to sow, light 
damages it, and sow it over your field 
just ahead of the harrow as yqu are 
giving your soil the final preparation. 

If you are using commercial fertil- 
izer this is also the time to apply it 
that it may be mixed with the soil. 

Seeding. 

I prefer to sow just after the rain 
and as son after as the soil is in good 
condition to be worked. 

Have the top soil as fine and mel- 
low as possible, using harrow and 
light plank drag, leaving the land as 
level and free from deep harrow marks 
as you can before seeding. 

I sow by hand, the old fashioned 
way, as I think that I can distribute 





the seed more evenly that way, but a 





wheelbarrow seeder does the work 
very well. 

If you sow half the seed east and 
west and half north and south, you 
will get a much more uniform stand 
and a uniform stand means that you 
will have less weeds and grass in your 
crop. Cover the seed by going over 
the land with a light harrow, the 
lighter the better, with teeth set trail- 
ing backward, and to avoid trampling 
the land any more than possible, it 
is well to use but one horse for this 
purpose and let a boy ride the horse. 

Cultivation. 

Alfalfa sown in August will make 
from six to twenty inches growth, ten 
or twelve inches being perhaps a fair 
average, before frost stops its growth 
in October. 

It has been found a good plan to 
run a light harrow dver the young 
alfalfa in early October, but this is 
not advisable unless the plants have 
made a maximum growth. No matter 
how large the alfalfa sown in August 
gets before the growing season is 
over, never, under any circumstances, 
clip or mow them down, as you need 
all the full growth you can get as win- 
ter protection to the young plants. 

You will cut your first alfalfa crop 
sometime during the last days of May 
or a little over nine months from the 
day it is sown, and on at least two 
occasions I got fully two tons of well - 
cured hay per acre from this first cut- 
ting. Now I am going to write about 
how to keep a stand of alfalfa after 
you have secured it. 

The old plan was to let it go until 
about the second year, or until grass 
had begun to make quite a good show- 
ing, then to go in with disc harrow 
and give the whole crop a good shak- 
ing up. 

This got rid of some grass, but it 
also cut and scarred up the alfalfa 
roots below the crowns, and it was 
found that in a year or twe these 
damaged roots resulted in the death 
of the plants. 

We found that the common 60 to 72 
tooth spike harrow is the best imple- 
ment to cultivate alfalfa with and we 
use it after cutting each and every 
crop of alfalfa hay from first to last. 

Weight it down if necessary to 
make it scratch the soil and uproot 
any grass which may have started, 
and after you have gone over the land 
one way, cross it. 

You may’ knock off a few buds but 
the rest will make up for that and 
you will not damage the tough alfalfa 
roots, but you will destroy lots of 
young blue grass and it is blue grass 
that is alfalfa’s worst enemy. 


Cutting. 

Alfalfa tells you when it ought to 
be cut. Look at the crowns near the 
surface of the ground, just about the 
time the first blossoms appear. 

If you find the buds which are to 
make the next crop started, or from 
% to % inch long, go ahead and cut. 
Sometimes the buds do not start until 
the plants are half in bloom, but 
usually when we begin to see blooms 
here and there we can find the buds 
and then the sooner the crop is cut, 
cured and put into the barn the better 
it will be for the next crop. 

The second crop will be ready to 
cut in 28 to 35 days after the first 
one, and the third crop about the 
same time after the second. I have 
cut fourth crops, but have never done 
so without damaging future crops, as 
plants need full growth for protection. 

Curing the Hay. 

I find alfalfa no harder to cure than 
common red clover is, so I give no 
directions for either curing the hay 
or the caring for it, other than to say 
that it does not keep in stack any 
better than clover does, and if -it is 
stacked out should be covered with 
grass hay of some sort. 

Conclusion. 

I have seen fields of alfalfa fourteen 
years old, still producing fairly well, 
that had given three crops of hay per 
year during all this time, but the aver- 
age profitable term of an alfalfa 
stand is probably six years. The fact 
is, I do not consider it desirable to 
keep land in alfalfa more than five 
years, as by that time the land in 
which it grows has become sd rich 
that it will pay to break it for other 
crops, having a new field of alfalfa 


ready. 
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Home Circle 


THE FARMER’S CHALLENGE. 








By L. H. Bailey. 
Blow ye winds and lay on ye storms 
And come ye pests in rabble swarms 
And fall ye blights*in legion forms— 


1 am here: I surrender not 

Nor yield my place one _ piece or 
jot;— 
For these are my lands 


And these are my hands 
l am bone of the folk that resistlessly 
stands. 
The blood of old ploughmen runs hard 
in my arm 
Of axmen and yeomen and battlemen 
all 
Who fought and who flinched not by 
marish and wall 
Who met the bold day and 
ev'ry alarm; 
My father-kind sleep, but I hear the 
old call 
And fight the hot battle by forge and 
by farm;— 
For these are my lands 
And these are my hands 
I am bone of the folk that resistlessly 
stands. —Rural Manhood. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
VALLEY PARK, 


By Sallie. 

This “aFrmer’s Challenge” is some- 
thing quite fine, and isn’t it true? 

The farmer (if anybody) can say, 
“Blow ye winds and lay on ye 
storms—lI am here, I surrender not— 
For these are my lands and these are 
my hands.” 

The winds are blowing this January 
day, but the sun is shining. We have 
a cousin who used to clerk ina 
grocery store, and he used to say the 
farmer customers did more complain- 
ing than any others. I don’t quite 
agree with him, but we do complain 
more than we ought. Suppose a body 
had to pay so much every month for 
rent, and so much for every thing 
they eat, think cf having to pay forty- 
five cents for a dozen of eggs; to pay 
for every glass of jelly or can of fruit 
(1 don’t know how it would seem to 
buy jelly; we wouldn’t sail into it 
the way we do for one thing.) Five 
years ago I bought a can of peaches 
for twenty-five cents. They were nice 
looking but with no taste, and that 


chased 








can lasted us till peaches came 
again in season. Just this morning 
I made some blackberry jelly. Last 


summer we sweated and sweltered in 
the hct sun, got scratched, and 
clothes torn, picking them (they are 
wild), made some jelly, but canned 
the rest. Jelly making in summer is 
warm work, especially if you’ve been 
out all morning gathering them. But 
the jelly is much finer and prettier 
if made on a hot summer aay, I think 
We are poor folks and often I wonder 
what we would do if we didn’t have 
a dear old run-down farm. The run- 
down part has come about through 
its being rented out ever since fath- 
er’s death, and the creek washing and 
cutting so, without the wherewithal 
to fix things. To be honest Nettie B. 
Richmond, that was the reason of my 
Christmas letter. Christmas a year 
ago friends and neighbors bothered us 
so for Christmas trees, and a person 
does hate to refuse such favors at 
such a time, but there is also another 
side. A person hates to see a nice 
tree that lends beauty to the place 
whacked down. It is a shelter for 
the birds. If it was really necessary; 
if the children had no other pleasures 
or had never seen anything of the 
kind, but they are sometimes made 
eross because there are so many 
things to distract them. Of course J] 
know there are still many pcor lit- 
tle ones in every place; and to give 
such as these pleasure would be the 
thing to do. A child is more value 
than all the trees, but there are many 
children, and still more grownups 
that might be taught to love trees o1 
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any growing plant more than they do. 
Just last week two men wanted tu 
cut down a big walnut tree, and when 
we told them no (they were buying 
walnut logs) one said would you 
rather have it blown down by storms? 
Of course we don’t want that either, 
but we have to run that risk. I al- 
ways remember “O woodman spare 
that tree—in youth it sheltered me 
and I'll protect it now,” and that 
father loved these trees. 

My little deaf and dumb niece has 
been standing near me, watching me 
write. Just as I used to stand be- 
side father and watch him. I re- 
member asking him once what letter 
that was that was always falling over. 
He wrote sprawling hand and his 
about to fall down. This 


Bs were 
little girl is smarter, prettier and 


healthier than I was at her age, but 
she cannot hear or talk, and _ her 
mother (my sister) is afraid to send 
her to school. She is outdoors in all 
kinds of weather, with her two dogs. 

Our youngest brother is deaf and 
dumb. We sent him to school but 
the professor said he could not 
learn. He loves to go to church and 
Sunday school. I tried to learn him 
to make garden, but he would always 
dig trenches. He gets wood and is a 
great help in the house. Somethings 
he seemed unable to learn. The lit- 
tle girl seems able to learn anything 
and has signs for everything. The 
dogs and cats understand her way of 
calling them. She has a white rabbit 
and some pigecns. 

She was mad Christmas time be- 
cause her mother sold four geese, and 
because no one gave her a red hand- 
kerchief like our brother’s. She had 
plenty of other presents, a tree, a big 
doll and little trinkets. She always 
wants something she doesn’t get and 
likes scme one else gets, no matter 
how cheap and common it happens to 
be. 


LOOKING INTO COUNTRY CONDI- 
TIONS, 
By Early Alice. 

Yesterday’s daily paper contained 
a cartoon that caused me to put my 
thinking cap on. It was this: The 
state superintendent of-schools was 
looking at thousands of foot-prints in 
the sand—all going one way. There 
were two signboards' pointing the 
way. One read “To the Farm,” the 
other, “To the City. ” And which way, 
dear farmer friend, do you suppose 
this school superintendent saw our 
boys and girls are traveling? Towards 
the city, of course. 

Among the boys we know there isn’t 
one being trained for farm work. One 
neighbor boy did go to A. and M. col- 
lege and came back a wicked brute. 
There is now a question in my mind 
as to the wisdom of sending a boy 
raised in a refined Christian home to 
such a place as our agricultural col- 
lege has been in the past. I ques- 
tioned this boy as to poultry raising 
at college station; he said “there 
isn’t a chicken on the campus.” 
Teaching boys to be farmers and all 
the poultry lore from books. He said 
they taught him there were different 
kinds of houses needed, yet he didn’t 
know what a brooder-house was built 
for. 

There is a reason for all the toes 
being nvointed towards the city. Young 
people like nice clothes and amuse- 
ment. When farmers wake up to the 
fact that son’s time is worth as much 
is a hired man’s, and pay the boy 
veccrdingly, it will bring about 
zreater content. Another thing, the 
long hours on the farm are killing 
the ambition of young men to become 
farmers. If we could obtain better 
farm machinery that would enable us 
to cultivate more land with greater 
2ase it would not be so necessary to 
“ise before dawn and retire at ten. 

Every farm paper, most news pap- 
ers and magazines are urging farm- 
ers to stay on the farm. Those who 
are succeeding will stay but the fail- 
ures and the school boys Icok towards 
the city as a haven of rest. 

A farm, rightly managed, means 
more freedom and pleasure than may 
be found in city life. 

A young man was lamenting his 
not getting ahead any faster farming, 
i. e., he was not banking much money. 
On Dec. 31, 1912, he checked up his 
accounts and found he sold $1,000 
werth of farm products last year 











from a small farm that is badly 
washed. He could not earn $40 a 
month in the city, as ill health keeps 
him from work often for a week at 
a time; yet when he can’t work the 
Duroc Jersey pigs are putting on $s 
and the mule colts are growing in 
value. The Jersey calf becomes a 
better price; and so it goes on, not 
to say anything of chickens and eggs. 

If our boys would figure a little 
before going to work in stores, mills 
and shops they would realize there 
is a bare living in such work if one 
could count on no loss of time. 

Let us catch our children rudely 
by the shoulders, turn them around 
and point to a farm life of more free- 
dom, better clothes and a social life 
in the community that will give clean, 
pure enjoyment. 


WHEN CHINAWARE BREAKS. 


It may not be generally known that 
white paint will mend breaks in china 
plates, etc., better than almost any 
sort of glue. First, of course the ar- 
ticle to be repaired must be carefully 
washed and dried, that no particles of 
dirt remain. The edges are brushed 
with a paint that can be had at any 
paint shop properly prepared, placed 
together carefully, a string on several 
elastic bands passed around to keep 
the two or more pieces in place and 
several days allowed for drying. 

If.there are more than two pieces 
it is best to do one at a time; put 
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Is a poisonous and dangerous 
thing. It affects every organ and 
function and brings about that 
low condition that predisposes to 
most diseases and_ ailments, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA ocor- 
rects it, and makes pure blood. 











these together firmly, set aside and 
when entirely dry add any others and 
so until the mending is complete. Use 
a small fine brush that will not leave 
smears about the outside, if any are 
left, wipe while still fresh, as the use 
of turpentine to remove them would 
mean a loosening of the break itself. 
As a rule I do not advocate trying to 
mend broken dishes; they usually 
come to pieces at a most inconvenient 
time, but should an especially desir- 
able saucer or dish or plate be acci- 
dentally broken, unless it be splint- 
ered, it will be found that white paint 
will make it almost as good as new, 
It stands hot water and use far better 
than any of the glues sold for the 
purpose. 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





9842, .Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for a 12-year size. Price 
10¢e. 

9835.. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
years. It requires 3% yards 
inch material for a 6-year size. 
10¢c. 


and 10 
of 40- 
Price 





9407. Girl’s Apron. 

Cut in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 27- 
og material for a 6-year size. Price 

Cc. 


9821. 





Ladies’ Ong-Piece Corset Cover. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. Price 10c. 


9825. Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 6% yards of 32-inch material 
for a medium size. Price 10c. 


9826. Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 


9827. 











Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 7 yards of 27-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 


9822, 
Cut in three sizes: 





Ladies’ Apron. 
Small, medium 


and large. It requires 4 yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 
Price 10c. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out, this coupon and send it to 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pattern No........ Seer Years 
aw im. WR eee in 
PD. iia cis Sse pe deeeds cee 
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qi {Earn Big Money During Spare Time 


mn No Experience Necessary 
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ood. I am dead sure that any man or woman reader of 
Colman’s Rural World can mane good money acting as 
our agent in yourcommunity. If you have a little spare 
time each week you can devote to our work, sign the 
coupon below and our complete plan will be sent you by 
return mail. Everybody who sees a copy of the Rural 
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vine Home Cook Book wants one. There are many different 
arc cook books on the market, but none of them are like the 
ly desir Rural Home Cook Book. 

e acci- 
tee eal This cook book was not written for French cooks or 
as new for the wives of millionaires. It is planned expressly for 
pr better . 4 

for the everyday housekeepers—those who have some time and 
— some means to devote to culinary excellence, but neither 





much time nor much money for purely fancy dishes. 


Over 2,000 Practical Recipes 
From Experienced Housewives 


It is adapted to the every-day practical and eccnomical use in the coun- 
try, village and city home. The total number of recipes in this book is about 
two thousand, while the different articles of diet, etc., which they give spe- 


hist, give 
rts, give 
ren give 
erns for 
medium. 
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ids of 40- 
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, and 10 Z ~ cific directions for making (frequently including several dishes under one 
Ss of 40- = recipe) number over three thousand. The Rural Home Cook Book contains 
2 Price Z over 320 pages and is bound in heavy gray felt paper. 

It is nct bulky in form. It is durable. It will outwear, eight to one, 





the flimsy cook books which the majority of people have grown tired of. It 
contains more than twice as many recipes—all of them for use—as many 
pretentious, heavily padded cook books which have been pushed to large 
sales at more than four times its price. 


A Partial List of What it Tells 


8 and 10 
s of 27- 
2. Price 


‘t Cover. 








6, 38, 40 1 
‘a How To Make: 
material Ow oO a ec: 
I 
Vegetables. Pastry. Bread and Yeast. 
Cakes. Mince Pies. Corn Bread. 
5 98 30 Salads and Relishes. Pies—Miscellaneous. Biscuits. 
: it Pickles and Catsups. Fruit Preserves. Griddle Cakes. 
material Tarts and Turnovers. Canning Fruits, etc. Toasts. 
e Fruit Cakes. Ices and Ice Creams. Crackers, etc. 
P Loaf Cakes. Beverages. Mushes and Fritters. 
Layer Cakes. Ciders and Vinegars. Meats. 
Icings and Fillings. Butter and Cheese. Soups and Stock. 
, 36, 38, Noodles and Dumplings. Beef. Waffles, Muffins and Gems. 
sure. It Meat Sauces and Dressings. Pork. Rolls, Rusks and Buns. 
ch ma- Irish and Sweet Pctatoes. Sausage, etc. Soups With Meat, etc. 
e 10c, Puddings and Dumplings. Hashes. Cereals—Miscellaneous. 
Custard and Cream Pies. Poultry. Veal, Mutton and Lamb. 
SS. Vegetables—Miscellaneous. Game. Meat Pies and Croquettes. 
, 38, 40 Cookies and Small Cakes. Fish, etc. Meats—Miscellaneous. 
it re- Doughnuts and Crullers. Oysters. Cakes—-Miscellaneous. 
rial for Fruit and Vegetable Pies. Eggs. ¢ Soups Without Meat, etc. 
Corn, Turnips, Beans and Peas. Custards and Creams. Sauces for Puddings, etc. 
‘ y . ions Desserts and Fancy Dishes. Fruit Dumplings, etc. 
sacks baa naa ; Dcmestic Wines and Cordials. Fruit Rolls, Cobblers, Short Cakes, etc. 
medium ah Sandwiches and Lunches. Jellies, Jams and Marmalades. 
; of 36- Bread, Meal and Suet Puddings. (Candies and Sweetmeats. Fruit (Sweet) Pickles and Butters, etc. 
1 gize. Puddings—Miscellaneous. Preparations for the Sick. Drying and Keeping Fruit, Corn, etc. "4 





o coall R E Vi E Vi B a ye Sign This Coupon---Today. 


Kk. M. Deming, Mer., Book Department, 


vattern, We want agents in every post-cffice for the Rural Home Cook Book. : 
al pat- a : 718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
We would like to have you see this cook book, that you might realize its 
d it to : in accordance with your special offer send me full particulars 
7 true merits. We are proud tc be able té offer it to you—and you will be 
, 716 F : é ; abcut your liberal agency plan on the Rural Home Cook Book. 
proud to show it to your friends in connection with our liberal plan. 
. Years 320 pages—over 2,000 recipes—fiexible binding,—and just the ccok book Wieee <0 kel ES 
.. iD. for every country, village and city home. Just sign the coupon and I'll 








send you our wonderful plan. You will make good money acting as our BAOoadin soon nace kc vcnibatacd cambienuh bende cask ne eee 





agent. 
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Horseman 


Thirteen weeks of racing in the 
Grand Circuit this year. 











A fast walk and a primp telling 
road gait are to a great extent mat- 
ters of education. 





John Murphy, Plattsville, Wisconsin, 
recently purchased the trotter Baron 
Lyndhurst, 2:25%4. 





Chas. Hagen of Leavenworth, Kans., 
has a fine young stallion in Thevrist 
33744, which he is driving every day 
the weather permits. 





Frank Caton arrived in the United 
States from Russia recently and will 
remain until after the New York sale 
this month. 





S. M. Yeager, one of Missouri’s suc- 
cessful trainers and exhibitors of sad- 
dle and show horses, does his training 
at Sturgeon, Mo. 





Trey Anderson, the efficient trainer 
and manager of the firm of Houchin 
& Anderson, Jefferson City, Mo., has 
about forty head of good prospects in 
training. 





A movement has been started to 
have a number of early shows in 
northwestern Missouri, and all ar- 
ranged into a circuit, which is a move 


in the right direction. 





Lovers of the harness horse at Que- 
bec, Canada, were recently enter- 
tained by a matched race for $400 a 
side between Frankie Bogash 2:15%4 
and Henry R. 2:18%4. 





C. C. Woods, the Butler, Mo., breed- 
er and owner who is disposing of most 
all his horse stock, has a trotting bred 
stallion that with little or no hand- 
ling acts like he could make a gaited 
saddler. 





A. C. Leavel, the Harrisonville, Mo., 
druggist, is just a little elated over 
the prospects of getting a Rex Mc- 
Donald colt out of his favorite brood 
mare, Dock Messenger. her dam by a 
son of King Pharo. 





Trainer Jas. H. Trapp, at Platte 
City, Mo., has in his opinion a four- 
year-old stallion by a son of Chester 
Dare 10, that will give the boys a 
good run for first honors in the junior 
classes next season. 





P. H. Wirt, who has a rare col- 
lection of fine saddle-bred youngsters 
on his farm, which is located near 
Harrisonville, Mo., has in American 
Royal, by Royal Cross, dam by Ewing 
Denmark, a very promising horse. 





Jas. H. Tapp, the Platte, Mo., train- 
er, is riding a fine-looking gelding by 
the late Rex Blees, and put of a mare 
by Mock Mesenger, which is a trot- 
ting son of Mesenger Chief; dam by 
Harry Brooks, a son of King Pharo. 





The world’s pacing record over an 
ice track was broken on January 17th 
at Minneapolis, when Geo Gano step- 
ped a half mile in 1:02%. The fast- 
est previous record was made in 1912 
when Marion Patch went a half mile 
in 1:02. 





The Northern Illinois District Fair 
will be held at Streator. It will cover 
six days, beginning September 7th. 
The general premium list amounts to 
$.0,000, while the same amount is of- 
fered in purses for harness horses. An 
important feature of the week will be 
the horse show. John R. Knox is 
speed superintendent and secretary 
and Chas. F. Winninger is president. 





The North Iowa District Fair Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Water- 
loo with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Senator A. L. Ames of Traer; 
vice-president, J. W. Ford of Cedar 
Falls; secretary, G. H. Holcombe, now 
of Galesburg; treasurer, Ira Rodamar. 
It is planned to hold the first fair next 
fill On grounds located between 


‘covering it in 27 seconds. Could that 


WINTER FEEDING. 





The winter feeding problem is a 
greater problem to solve to one’s sat- 
isfaction and profit than the summer 
feeding problem, From lack of exer- 
cise the maintaining of the health of 
horses is more difficult in winter than 
in summer. 

Horses are more in danger of con- 
tracting diseases or maladies of one 
kind or another in the long terms of 
enforced idleness and overfeeding at 
a time when the ration should be cut 
down to correspond with the amount 
of exercise taken, and also by over- 
heating with improper treatment in 
train and improper shelter in cold 
weather. 





THE FROZEN BITS. 





Never put a frozen bit in the horse’s 
mouth to tear the delicate skin from 
the roof of the mouth or the tongue. 
Dip the bit in water, and the frost 
will soon be out. When doing this, 
notice the coat of ice which forms on 
the frozen bit. It shows how cold it is. 
Shake the bridle a little, and the ice 
will fall off. Anything is good to con- 
tribute to the well-being of your 
horses that are helplessly obliged to 
take just what you give them. 





CARE OF HORSES. 





Don’t overload your horses. 

Don’t feed too much corn in hot 
weather. 

Don’t make any sudden change in 
the feed. 

Don’t keep your 
ventilated stables. 

Don’t feed grain to warm horses. 
Give them hay first. 

Don’t allow the harness, especially 
tne collar, to chafe. 

Don’t neglect to give the harness a 
cleaning once in a while. 

Don’t expect your horses to relish 
their feed unless the mangers are 
clean. 

Don’t give large amounts of water 
at one time. Small amounts fre- 
quently are much better. 

Don’t give your horses patent medi- 
cine that you know nothing about, es- 
pecially colic remedies. 

Don’t keep a horse going after it 
begins to show signs of exhaustion. 
You will save time by resting a bit. 

Don’t allow your horses to drink 
a large amount of water on coming in- 
to the stable very warm. Allow them 
to cool off a bit first. 

Don’t allow young horses to wear a 
set of shoes more than a month. 
Have them removed, the hoofs leveled, 
and the shoes reset if they are worth 
it—H. Preston Hoskins, Assistant 
Veterinarian, Minnesota Station. 


horses in poorly 





EVOLUTION IN TROTTING. 





There is no ¥mit to the performances 
of man or beast. Often has it hap- 
pened that pessimists have declared 
that the limit has been reached, only 
to see it passed, and a new record 
made for others to strive for. Even 
the athletic records in which there is 
so much human interest, are broken 
and new ones created. The same is 
true in the realm of equine perform- 
ances. The grandfathers who are in- 
terested in racing matters can tell us 
of a time when 2:40 was considered 
the limit for a trotting horse to go a 
mile, but interest in that figure faded 
long ago and no one is now surprised 
to hear that some good stepper has 
clipped another second from the rec- 
ord made in the previous:year. The 
performance of the two-year-old colt, 
Peter Volo, at Lexington, Ky., last 
fall, when a mile was troted in 2:04%, 
the world’s record up to that time be- 
ing 2:06%, is quite remarkable. At 
the same time and place Uhlan, the 
champion trotter, lowered the world’s 
mark for a quarter-mile distance by 


speed be held for a mile the distance 
would be trotted in 1:48. 


Breeders and trainers of trotting 
horses are continually working to pro- 
duce one that will bring the limit 
down to a point still fusther below 
the two-minute mark, and it need 
cause no surprise to find them realiz- 





Waterloo and Cedar Falls. 


uses, as a worker, a hack, a carriage 
horse, for the saddle, the polo ground, 
the ranches, and so forth, but there 
will always be room for the trotter 
and for the running racer, the hunter 
and the steelplechaser, for the love of 
sport is ingrained in all men, and 
there will ever be a special class to 
whom equine performances will be an 
unmixed pleasure.—Ex. 





WINTER EXPOSURE. 





Horses should not be left out in 
the wind and storm. Nor should the 
stable be so open as to admit wind 
and storm, with crevices that will al- 
low the snow to enter and cover the 
horses with a thick coat. Winds have 
a habit of driving the snow in where 
the least bit of an opening is and pil- 
ing it upon the inside. When stables 
are wanting in warmth, stable blank- 
ets should be used on the horses. 





A CLEVER DIVISION. 





A farmer before departing this world 
made his will. He had in his posses- 
sion 18 horses, but before the will 
was proved one of the horses died 
which left only 17 to be divided. His 
oldest son was to get one-half the 
horses, his second son one-third, and 
the youngest son one-ninth. These 
portions were easily enough separated 
when there were 18 horses to divide, 
but how to allot 17 horses into three 
parts was a puzzle. They scratched 
long at their heads, but could find no 
way oug of the difficutly. At last they 
called in the assistance of a_ local 
schoolmaster, who gave them a solu- 
tion to the problem. “You have 17 
horses to dispose of. Well, seeing 
you’re friends of mine, I will give you 
the loan of my old mare Bess, which 
will make 18. To you Bob (the old- 
est son) I will give 9 horses, which 
is more than the half of 17, and to 
you Jim I will give 6, which is more 
than one-third of 17, and to you Tom 
I will give 2, which is fully one-ninth 
of 17. And now, having given you all 
your shares, I will take back my old 
mare, which is still left.” And having 
thus settled the matter to his own 
satisfaction the schoolmaster mount- 
ed his mare and rode off. 





TAILS AND FEEDING. 





The attention of a tourist in north- 
ern France was attracted to the fol- 
lowing notice: 

PASTURE YOUR HORSES HERE. 
Short tailed horses, 15 cents a day. 
Long tailed horses, 20 cents a day. 
Upon inquiring about the difference 

of price, the farmer remarked that 
any one ought to know that, and ex- 
plained that a short-tailed horse had 
to chase the flies with his head, and 
while he did so, he could not eat; 
while a long-tailed one, not being thus 
handicapped, naturally eats a great 
deal more. 





A CLEVER HORSE. 





We have often said that there is as 
much difference in horses as in people. 
They differ in looks, in color, in spirit, 
in endurance, in disposition, and in 
intelligence. There is no denying that 
there are very stupid horses. Many 
of us know also that there are not 
a few so clever as to startle us with 
what seems an almost human faculty. 
One of the best we ever owned, with 
an absolutely perfect disposition, could 
free herself from the halter with a 
facility that was at once astonishing 
and amusing. When one device for 
preventing this trick was apparently 
pondered over by her and its secret 
solved, we tried another. 

At last we matched her shrewdness, 
and the first morning she was found 
with the halter on she seemed, to our 
imagination no doubt. to admit by her 
look in her eye, that we had been too 
much for her. 

A story from a Massachusetts town 
has come to us of a.horse that has 
learned how to turn the water on to 
the trough in his stall by working the 
faucet with his teeth. He never 
turned it off, and so it was taken out 
and a shut-off placed near the rear of 
the stall. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICB! 
FARRIERY 


The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Bveryone who owns a Rorse shoulé Dave a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes te 
dispose of some 3800 books at a price which 
will enable horse ewners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subs-ription to COULMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.36. Send in you 
order at once, as thsy won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1918. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ae 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, 1 am, youre 
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he has now learned to turn around, 
reach out some three feet and open 
the new faucet. But they have their 
limits. 

We know of one which will come 
from any part of the stable and back 
into the shafts when the carriage is 
headed toward the exit. Turn the car- 
riage the other way, and she will 
promptly walk into the shafts with 
her nose over the dashboard.—F. H. 
R. in “Our Dumb Animals.” 





STOMACHS AND RATIONS. 





Considering the size of the stomach 
of horses, which will hold from two 
to three gallons, it is ridiculous, yet 
tragical in the end, to see how some 
feeders perform the operation of feed- 
ing without thought or care for the re- 
sults. The manger is stuffed full of 
hay, and a half-bushel measure 1s 
used to measure out the grain ration, 
and al lis suppdsed to go into a stom- 
ach of three-gallon capacity. 

No wonder there is a _ pressure 
against the lungs causing short-wind- 
edness and heaves. No wonder there 
is indigestion, constipation, colic or 
worms. It takes hard work or strenu- 
ous exercise td work off such a square 
meal three times a day. Then it is 
a wonder a horse can outlive it. An 
idle horse certainly must fail with 
such a herculean task before him con- 
tinually. 





HORSE NOTES. 





A lean face is suggestive of good 
quality in a horse. 

Graceful carriage and stylish actions 
are leading qualifications in a carriage 
horse. 

The coach horse is a luxury, the 
draft horse an every day necessity. 

Flatness, brittleness and contraction 
are the three common defects in a 
horse’s foot. 

You cannot educate all horses the 
Same way and have them come out 
alike. 

A horse with a full stomach is 
neither fit for service work or rapid 
driving. 

The levelness with which a horse 
walks is one of the best evidences 
that the legs work in harmony. 

The draft horse must have strong, 
clear actions, both at walk and trot 
and plenty of life, and should not be 
fretful. 

Liberal feeding of the young and 
growing colt is as necessary to make 
a good, well developed horse, as good 
breeding. 





JACK AND JENNET SALE. 





W. F. Schade of Jackson, Mo., writes 
that he has secured a big 50-foot tent 
with 9-foot walls, which will be sup- 
plied with comfortable seats and 
heaters, so that all who attend his 
big annual sale on Tuesday, February 





His owner avers that, standing in 
the stall untied, a rope behind him, | 





ing their hopes. The horse has many 





10, can be dry, warm and comfortable, 
no matter how the weather may be. 
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FARMERS’ CLOTHING. 





One of the first essentials to the 
comfort and welfare of the farmer is 
a line of clothing suitable to our ever 
changing climate. This contributes 
not only to his health but in an indi- 
rect way to his success; for if one is 
to think and plan intelligently he must 
be in some degree comfortable. A 
wise physician told us long ago that 
we should keep the feet warm and the 
head cool and that this is one of the 
secrets of a good old age. 

To begin with the feet: Provide felt 
or knit boots for the cold winter 
months, but have rubbers when it is 
warm and muddy; and it seems al- 
most needless to say that these should 
be well dried out at night before put- 
ting on the next day. Felt boots, how- 
ever, should be discarded when sitting 
in a warm room for any length of 
time, and the same with rubber boots 
as they will make the feet tender if 
worn constantly without changing. 


Provide heavy woolen pants and 
woolen underwear wnen taking long 
drives in the cold, and a warm cap is 
also imperative. Heavy coats made 
of fur are excellent for severe winter 
weather and are a good investment 
for those who are constantly on the 
road. But whatever coat is worn it 
should not only be warm, but as near- 
ly wind proof as possible and of 
proper fit. Tight clothing is an abomi- 
nation and loose sloppy fitting gar- 
ments are not much better. Occasion- 
ally a sweater is a fine garment to 
wear in frosty weather and is inex- 
pensive. 

To be well equipped in the clothing 
line there is a need for quite a variety 
of wearing apparel to meet the de- 
mands of our fickle climate. This 
will seem somewhat expensive to some 
but it is only the first cost that need 
be felt for, when there are several 
garments to be changed at intervals, 
they will wear much longer than 
where one set of clothes is worn ex- 
clusively. The writer knows of sev- 
eral shrewd farmers who keep several 
pairs of boots and shoes on hand in- 
stead of wearing one pair continually, 
as they not only last petter, but it 
gives a chance for the unworn pair 
to become dry and sanitary during its 
period of rest. The same is true of 
clothing to some extent. 


It will pay to be careful in dress 
when about to go out for hard work 
or choring, even when in a hurry. It 
will help to alleviate the ills of 
stormy weather and possibly save a 
doctor’s bill. Always be prepared— 
take your coat to the field whatever 
the weather. It is as good advice as 
if formerly was to take a gun along 
on every trip when Indians and dan- 
gerous animals infested the country. 
Plenty of good suitable clothing to 
wear is better and cheaper than keep- 
ing the living rooms hot and stuffy to 
take the place of warm clothing as is 
done in too many instances.—H. E. 
White. 





WOMEN AS FARMERS. 





Women are coming to the front as 
farmers in many of our states. While 
they may not do the work of the farm, 
the give direction to the hired men. 
And they are proving themselves pro- 
ficient as managers of farms. Success 
is crowning their efforts. 

The state of Kansas alone has 1,200 
women who are actually managing 
farms, and they are making good suc- 
cess of their agricultural.life work. 
These women are scattered over the 
state, and some of them may be found 
in each of the 54 counties. Some 
women who own farms do not take 
part in the active management of 
them. 

The reason these women are reaping 
success is simply because they have 
studied farming from a scientific 
standpoint. At least 98 per cent of 
these women are members of the farm 
institutes, and their names are on the 
mailing list for all the bulletins is- 
sued by the agricultural college. It is 
the reverse with men, for not over 20 
per cent of them are looking out for 
something better. 

Some of these women were school 
teachers, who on account of poor 
health gave up the school room for 


the farm. A large number of them 


larly dwelt upon in these articles, yet 


is in opposition to the other, and will 


are widows who were left farms by/| there are several things which must not bear mixing. 


their deceased husbands. These were 
not afraid to take the farm into their 


themselves and their children. Of 
course, there are some women who 
have bought farms outright, but quite 


a number who either inherited them! lutely worthless 
It is said that there| 
were 16 women in the land race in; 


or homesteaded. 


Hamilton and Keaney counties when 
10,000 acres of forest reserve lands 
were thrown open to entry. 


The one reason for woman’s success | 


in farming is attributed to her devo- 
tion to the detail of the work. She 
neglects nothing. During the past 
season she has demonstrated that it 
pays to farm along scientific lines. 
As they had attended farm institutes 
and studied farm bulletins they were 
prepared to battle against the drouth. 
There was corn in many of their 


fields, while across the fences on the} 


farms of men who paid no attention 
to farm study no corn came to matur- 
ity—W. D. Neale. 





THE ENLIGHTENED AGE. 





One rarely picks up a paper of any 
kind nowadays without reading some- 
thing about the enlightened age in 
which we are living. When such is 
forced upon us from every side, we 
are apt to take the thing for granted 
even though we have not investigated 
it to see if it is really true, says W. 
Anthony in Farmer’s Guide. 


The dairy world has been particu- 





be improved before we can truthfully | 
We go on' 
hands and carve success from it for; from day to day thinking that there, sign hands of “enlightenment.” 


boast of enlightenment. 


can be no further improvement in 
dairy conditions. Yet one-half of the 
cows that are being milked are abso- 
for that purpose. 
They do not produce enough to pay 
for their feed, to say nothing of the 
time and care that must be given to 
them. Here is a chance for further 
enlightenment. 

On the farms where these “spong- 
ers” are kept there is no careful and 
systematic saving of the manures. The 
manure of a single cow is worth $30 
annually, if it is properly handled and 
placed where needed. Instead, it is 
often left to rot and wash away into 
gullies and creeks. 

Hand in hand with the above con- 
ditions we find the old extravagant 
deep-pan method of cream gathering 
still in use, or even worse, the water 
dilution separator, or perhaps the 
practice of letting of the calf suck part 
of the cow. Where such methods are 
practiced every fifth cow must be kept 
to replace the products that are 
wasted. 

On this same farm, and there are 
hundreds of them, no attention is paid 
to the selection of a good herd bull, 
but the assumption is made that any 
kind of bull will do. The fact is over- 
looked that if we are to produce meat 


| we must start with the meat-produc- 


ing tendencies, and if it is milk we 
must look for those qualities. Each 





These things and hundreds of others 
that could be mentioned are not the 
Until 
these old-fashioned and impractical 
methods are discarded and new mod- 
ern ones take their place, can we call 
this an enlightened dairy age and still 
have a clear conscience. 





DOCKING HORSES AN OLD CUS- 
TOM. 


The cruel custom of docking horses 
is more ancient than we thought Mr. 
John Galsworthy quotes the following 
fro mthe records of the Council of 
Celchyth, A. D., 785: 

“From the influence of a vile and 
unbecoming custom you deform and 
mutilate your horses. You cut off their 
tails, and when you enjoy them unin- 
jured and perfect, you choose rather 
to maim and blemish them, so as to 
make them odious and disgustful ob- 
jects to renounce.” 

There must have been some bishop 
or minister in that council who loved 
the horse and was responsible for this 
admonition. We venture the state- 
ment he was a man worth knowing.” 
—F. H. H. in “Our Dumb Animals.” 


On November 26th, the super- 
dreadnaught Warspite, which is to be 
armed with eight fifteen-inch guns, 
and which is Great Britain’s largest 
warship, was launched. The vessel 
will carry sufficient oil fuel to make 





‘a voyage around the world. 











‘““Miy Boy, This Diploma Will 





Give You a Start in Life’’ 


said a wise father to his son. ‘‘It will make you a prominent man 
In it you will have an asset which you cannot lose by 


in the Business World. 
speculation—one which cannot be stolen or taken from you. 
may come and go—fortunes may be made and lost in a single transaction— 

our fellow-men may conspire to cheat you out of your goods and chattels, but your 
It is the one asset that you couldn't lose if you 
wished to, but it's an asset which you can convert into ready cash over and over 
I am now getting old. Ere long I may be called to that 
no traveler ever returns, but I am happy to know that you are prepared to go out 
into the world and take your place among men and make good.” 











Our Diploma Will Make 
You a Recognized 
Legal Authority 


We are authorized 
by the State of Illinois 
to confer on all our 
graduates the Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws 
(LL.B.). Our diplo- 
ma is one that youwill 
feel proud to possess, 
because it 7 a recog- 
nized a of your 

| | 
1| 


legal knowledge. 








With our Law Course, each student re- 
ceives without additional cost, our complete Law 


again. 


al education is with you forever. 


Panics 


urne from which 


These remarks from a father to son are full of food for thought. 


That which this father has done for his son, you can do for yourself; or you can help 
do for your son, your brother, or the young man in whom you are interested. Ifyou 
are an employer of men,encourage them to study law. It will come back to youa hun- 
dred times, in the increased efficiency of your employees. All you need is our help 
through our home-study law course and this you may have fora very small amount 
payable in small monthly sums. 


You Receive Free Our Law 








Library! 
“Evidence”? (025° fas smi A | 


trated book we wish to send you 


ree of 
















Library, consisting of 14 volumes: of American Law and chanae, This book contains over 50 pages 

Procedure. This Law Library is worth the qntire cost of our f evidence as to the m of ou 
course. It was written by over twenty of es Coarse § particularly, and cur. 
professors of law in the Yeadi resident law Wecheols me Vaiverity rT. {--,-= The book is poreosemnn 
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merits. Unfortunately, the echool that is not based on sound 1 ¢ 
educational Principles’ can write just Lei, an adver- The a’ ed coupon will ¢ 
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THE PROPER TIME TO 


WURK KUADS. 


SPRING 





It is a great mistake to put off 
working roads until August or Sep- 
tember, according to road experts of 
the United States Wepartment ol 
Agriculture. The roads should be 
worked when the soil is damp so 
as to make the soil bake when it 
dries out. If the roads are worked 
when they are dry it takes more 
power to draw the machine and be- 
sides dry earth and dust retain mois- 
ture and quickly rut after rains. 
The use ot clods, sods, weeds or 
vegetable matter in building earth 
roads should be avoided because they 
also retain moisture. 

lf the working of the roads is de- 
ferred until the latter part of the 
summer when the surface is baked 
dry and hard, they are not only dif- 
ficult to work, but the work is un- 
satisfactory when done. Earth which 
is loose and dry will remain dusty 
as long as the dry weather lasts, and 
then turn to mud as the rains be- 
gin. By using the road machine in 
the spring while the soil is soft and 
damp, the surface is more easily 
shaped and soon packs down into a 
dry hard crust which is less liable 
to become dusty in summer and mud- 
dy in winter. 

Repairs to roads should be made 
when needed and not once a _ year 
after crops are laid by. Because of 
its simplicity, efficiency, and cheap- 
ness, the split-log drag or some sim- 
ilar device is destined to come into 
more and more general use. With 
the drag properly built and its use 
well understood, the maintenance of 
earth and gravel roads becomes a 
simple and inexpensive matter. Care 
should be taken to make the log so 
light that one man can lift it with 
ease, as a light drag can be drawn 
by two medium sized horses and re- 
sponds more readily to various meth- 
ods of hitching and the shifting po- 
sition of the operator than a heavier 
one. The best material for the drag 
is a dry cedar log, though elm, wal- 
nut, box elder or sott maple are ex- 
cellent. Oak, hickory or ash are too 
heavy. The log should be from seven 
to ten feet long, and from eight to 
ten inches in diameter. It should be 
split carefully as near the center as 
possible and the heaviest and best 
slab chosen for the front. When the 
soil is moist, but not sticky, the drag 
does the best work. As the soil in 
the field will bake if plowed wet, so 
the road will bake if the drag is used 
on it when it is wet. if the roadway 
is full of holes or badly rutted the 
drag should be used once when the 
road is soft and slushy. 

The earth road can best be crowned 
and ditched with a road machine and 
not with picks and shovels, scoops, 
and plows. One road machine with 
a suitable power and operator will 
do the work of many men with picks 
and shovels, and in addition will do 
it better. If the road is composed of 
fine clay or soil it will sometimes 
pay to resurface it with top soil from 
an adjacent field, which has sand 
or gravel mixed with it. This method, 
called the “top soil method,” is now 
in successful use in Clarke county, 
Georgia. 

Storm water should be disposed of 
quickly before it has had time to 
penetrate deeply into the surface of 
the road. This can be done by giv- 
ing the road a crown or slope from 
the center to the sides. For an earth 
road which is 24 feet wide the center 
should be not less than 6 inches nor 
more than 12 inches higher than the 
outer edges of the shoulder. The 
narrow road which is high in the 
middle will become rutted almost as 
quickly as one which is too flat, for 
the reason that on a narrow road all 
the traffic is forced to use only a 
narrow strip. Shoulders are often 
formed on both sides of the road, 
which prevents storm water from 
flowing into the side ditches, retain- 
Ing it in the ruts and softening the 
roadway. These ruts and shoulders 
can be encirely eliminated with the 
road machine or split-log drag. 

The width of the earth road will 
depend on the traffic. As a rule 25 
or 30 feet from ditch to ditch is suf 
ficient if the road is properly 
crowned. Ordinarily the only ditches 
needed are those made with the road 
machine which are wide and shallow. 









Deep narrow ditches wash rapidly, 
especially on steep slopes. The 
earth roads should not be loosened, 
dug up, or plowed up any mcre than 
is absolutely necessary. It should 
b gradually raised, not lowered; 
hardened, not softened. 


CHE REINDEER ONE OF ALASKA’S 
IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES, 
There are not less than 30,000 do- 
mesticated reindeer in Alaska today, 
according to estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This means that 
the reindeer industry is by far the 
largest agricultural proposition in 
Alaska at this time, and more strin- 
gent government measures should be 
taken to prevent the rapid destruc- 
tion of these animals. The industry 
under scientific management should 
develop rapidly, according to experts, 
and the present herds form a very 
promising basis upon which a great 

industry may be built. 

It appears that there have been in- 
stances of cross-breeding domesti- 
cated reindeer and the native wild 
caribou. It is thought that the blood 
of the latter could be used to good 
advantage in building up the reindeer 
herds. At present the domesticated 
deer seem to decrease in size and 
otherwise degenerate because of the 
lack of careful selection of breeding 
animals... The caribou are superior 
in size and vigor, but are not of so 
wild a nature as to make their do- 
mestication impracticable. 

That portion of Alaska which of- 





cers the rewest other agricultural op- | 


portunities is the region best suited 
vo the reindeer. So the industry may 
ve developed without encroaching on 
ther lines of farming. The exist- 
ence of white reindeer-moss in all tne 
Arctic region of Alaska permits the 
occupancy of vast regions that would 
otherwise be uninhabitable. The 
reindeer subsists mainly on this na- 
tive herbage winter and summer. 
they require no shelter and little 
care beyond the restraint of a herder 
to keep them from wandering. The 
meat is of excellent quality and the 
skins are valuable. in Europe the 
deer are used for dairy and trans- 
portation purposes, and while little 
attempt has thus far been made in 
our territory along these lines, there 
are possibilities of similar develop- 
ment. 

At present the individual ownership 
cf reindeer is principally restricted 
to Eskimos and Indians. Some of 
the missions still possess herds and 
there are a few government herds. 
No breeding deer may be sold _ to 
whites. The Alaska division of the 
Bureau of Education has supervision 
of all herds, the teachers of the gov- 
ernment school for native children 
located nearest a herd having  im- 
mediate charge. 

Besides the promising status of the 
reindeer industry in our Arctic pos- 
session, cattle and sheep raising, fruit 
raising and the problems of the 
homesteader in the far north are ex- 
tensively treated in the Department 
of Agriculture’s new bulletin—‘Pos- 
sible Agricultural Development in 
Alaska.” 

According to the _ investigators, 
there are unsurpassed cattle and 
sheep raising lands to be found on 
the Alaskan islands and in certain 
places near the shore on the main- 
land. Winter forage for cattle and 
sheep is provided largely from the 
native grasses, both hay and silage 
being made. The practicability of 
raising stock, however, except in 
small herds close to individual farms 
has not been sufficiently investigated 
to warrant more than an intimation 
of its pcssibilities. There are serious 
obstacles to be considered; the long 
winters, boggy land, mosquitoes and 
carnivorous animals. These jobjec- 
tions, however, do not. interfere 
seriously with the reindeer industry. 


RE. ARING CALVES. 








The man who ‘pleas to rear his heif- 
er calves should bear this pcint in 
mind: Vitality is one of the most 
important things to be developed in 
dairy stock, and it is obtained only 
through liberal feeding* and proper 
care. And this is only partly true, for 
unless the calf is well born to start 
with, the best care and feeding will 
not produce a profitable cow. 








MAKING FENCE POSTS LAST. 
By E. C. Pegg. 
Does it pay to treat fence posts 
with a preservative in order to make 
them last longer? Is it possible to 





| treat cottonwood, elm, sycamore, or 


basswood posts so that they will last 
as long as a good white oak or black 
locust post does without treatment? 
The Missouri College of Agriculture 
has started an experiment which will 
help to answer these questions. 

On November 30, 1913, the forestry 
department of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture set the last of 633 posts 
representing 27 different kinds of 
wood. The posts were set two feet 
deep cn a level piece of land where 
soil and moisture conditions are the 
same for all. Posts of each species 
of wood were handled in seven dif- 
ferent ways. Some were set in the 
ordinary way without treatment of 
any kind. These will serve as a 
check. Some were set in gravel so 
as to test the benefit, if any, from 
having ‘better drainage around the 
post. Others had the lower three 
feet charred. Another series were 
given two brush coats of hot creo- 
sote, spreading it over the lower three 
feet. <A fifth series was given one 
brush coat of hot carbolineum. The 
sixth series was treated with creosote 
by the open tank method described 
in Cireular 51 of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The 
same method was followed with the 
seventh series except that the posts 
were soaked in creasote for two and 
one-half hours in each bath. 

So the long distance race is on. 
Missouri farmers will be interested 
in watching this test of endurance. It 
will probably take a gcod many years 
before the whole race is finished and 
the last contender checked in, but 
long before the end we will know a 
few things about fence post durabili- 
ty and fence post economy that we 
only guess at now. 


RACE BETTERMENT, 








If it is true, as H. G. Wells makes 
his hero declare in one of his recent 
novels, that there is a collective mind 
apart and déstinct from individual 
intelligence, then it must be admitted 
that the social intelligence of today 
is concerned as never before with the 
future and with the good of coming 
generations. Of this, the Conference 
on Race Betterment, just held at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., is a striking illustra- 
tion. Whatever one may think of the 
individual views expressed, or of the 
immediate, concrete results cf such 
gatherings, says the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the 
fact is in itself significant that such a 
conference, extending over five days 
and attended by thousands of people, 
is possible. Never before in the his- 
tory of civilization have there been 
sO many men and women who were 
earnestly, sincerely and unselfishly 
laboring for the general good. One 
may criticize their reasoning, dissect 
their statistics or draw from their 
premises entirely different conclus- 
ions, but the impcrtant fact remains 
that such conferences, which are be- 
coming increasingly frequent, would 
have been impossible and practically 
inconceivable a generation ago. The 
pessimist and the critic see in such 
gatherings only another symptom of 
universal unrest and discontent. The 
optimist sees in them faintly fore- 
shadowed the dawning of the age of 
which Tennyson sang, when each 
man’s good shall be all men’s aim. 
The purpose of the Battle Creek con- 
ference, as officially stated, was “to 
assemble evidence as to the extent 
to which degenerative tendencies are 
actively at work in America and to 
promote agencies for race better- 
ment.” Under the first head were 
papers on apparent increase in de- 
generative diseases, the causes of the 
declining birth-rate, crime, deteriora- 
tion of civilized women, factory de- 
generation, alcohol, and tobacco, so- 
cial evil, and delinquent and defec- 
tive children. On the constructive 
side were discussions on eugenics in 
many of its phases. The program 


impressed one ag being overloaded on 
the degenerative side—possibly be- 
cause of an overemphasis of the sub- 
ject at the present time—and as too 
much given over to a discussion of 
the past and present conditions rath- 
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er than of constructive plans for the 
iuture. ‘The general effect left on the 
mind of the listener was that the 
many papers and addresses, most of 
them excellent in themselves, were 
uot correlated and were written often 
irom conflicting, if not contradictory 
points of view, while many of those 
in attendance impressed the careful 
observer as being earnest rather than 
informed, and zealous rather than 
d.scriminating. The impressive, un- 
deniable fact, however, is that they 
were there. It is possible today, for 
the first time in the history of civi- 
lization, to call and to hold a con- 
ference to discuss not time-worn dog- 
mas or even present-day needs, but 
future possibilities. From this point 
of view, such conferences must com- 
mand the careful attention of the stu- 
dent of social development. 


BARRETT TO THE FARMERS. 








Dreamers are allright if they mate- 
rialize their dreams into something 
tangible, says C. S. Barrett. 

Every great progress marked in the 
world’s history was born in_ the 
dreams of some great thinker, who 
wrought his dream into concrete form. 
Dreams are but the visions of great 
souls building ships and railroads and 
skyscrapers and threshing machines 
and all the things going into the ad- 
vancement of humanity. 

The farmer boy following his sweat- 
ing horse in the little furrow of mel- 
low upturned earth dreams until life’s 
horizon lifts and broadens for him. 
No available statistics are at hand, 
but very many of the men who mark 
the outposts of the world’s onward 
progress dreamed in the _ furrow. 
Something about the contact with 
Mcther Earth, the intimate association 
with her moods and her brooding 
heart begets stamina, character, sta- 
bility and deep-rooted purposefulness. 

So when some foppish young city 
chap with tailored suit, polished shoes 
and manicured nails sneers at the 
“the country bumpkin” don’t let it 
disturb you, for your dreams made 
possible his bed of ease and wrought 
the city, the soft cushioned automo- 
biles and the comforts he enjoys. 
Moreover, you are worth a dozen of 
him in doing life’s work, for your 
bent back, your wrinkled and unkempt 
clothes, your horny hands and tanned 
skin result from doing the hard, the 
absolutely necessary work to keep 
this old world turning in its orbit. 

Put the dreamer drone who nods in 
the sun and lets thé world rush by 
him has no place in the scheme of 
things. We have had hundreds of 
that sort in the Farmers’ Union, who 
sits down and dreams that everything 
will come to him without effort on 
his part. Then he wakes up and quits 
because, as some one has expressed 
it, “they ain’t doing airything.” 

Dream, but turn your dream 
something. 
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HARD WORK OF FARMER’S WIFE. 





“Why did you leave home?” asked a 
minister of a girl who had come from 
the country to the city. 

‘To escape washing dishes,’ 
swered, promptly. 

Years ago the farmers learned to 
substitute machinery for human labor 
outdoors. Thereby they accomplish 
a greater amount of work and do it 
jess arduously. What wide-awake 
farmer would now walk seven miles 
to plow an acre, as farmers used to 
do a generation ago? Today not even 
the horses walk more than three and 
a half miles to plow an acre and the 
farmer does not walk a step. Indoors 
it is different, for there many women 
still walk nine miles to do one fore- 
noon’s housework. It is a hopeful 
sign, however, that some of them are 
pringing the fact out by wearing a 
pedometer; one woman who made the 
experiment was doing her tenth mile 
when she served the dinner. 

A kitchen cabinet saves steps. Run- 
ning water, hot and cold, throughout 
the house saves not only steps but la- 
por. A pressure tank and a pumping 
outfit run by a gasoline engine, with 
a boiler connected to the kitchen 
range Will save many times their cost 
in steps. 

Although, by the use of modern im- 
plements the master of the farm 
saves not only his time, but his back, 
the mistress of the farm is still bend- 
ing her back over the wash tub, the 
rubbing board, the broom or the old- 
fashioned stove. Again, although the 
most modern outdoor implements are 
a famiiar sight, the light, ball bearing 
washing machine, the vacuum cleaner 
and the raised oven are wonders, 
known only through dealers’ cata- 
logues. 

In old times it took two men to 
plant potatoes. Now it takes only 
one, and he does not plant them, for 
the potatoes ride on the back seat of 
a carriage and plant themselves, 
while the man sits in front and ad- 
mires the view. But indoors the 
woman this man loves is still ironing 
clothes with a flatiron, still washing 
dishes by hand. If she knows any- 
thing about the machine that washes, 
dries polishes and sterilizes the dishes 
from an ordinary meal in less than 10 
minutes, it is only to dream of it 
when she is worn out from doing the 
work by hand. 

Whose fault is it? An easy and per- 
haps a natural answer is, “the farm- 
er’s” but it is not entirely just. The 
trouble with the average farmer is 
merely that he does not know. Nat- 
urally he is most intent on his own 
problem. He cannot be expected to 
keep track of every improvement in 
household machinery. He must be 
credited with progressiveness if he 
remains abreast of the times in mat- 
ters that concern his own work. 

The farmer’s wife herself should 
learn the best ways of performing the 
routine work and the most modern 
aids to accomplish it. She should 
point out the seldom perceived fact 
that, whereas many of the most profit- 
able outdoor implements are avail- 
able only a few days in the year, in- 
door housework machinery is used ev- 
ery day and that most of the indoor 
conveniences are far cheaper than 
outdoor helps that her husband re- 
gards as indispensable.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


she an- 





THE DRINKERS. 





It is generally thought that Ger- 
Many drinks more beer than any oth- 
er nation in the world. This is a mis- 
take. Germany comes second. The 
United States consumes 1,851,000,000 
gallons of beer each year, which is 
100,000,000 gallons more than Ger- 
mMany’s consumption. Russia leads 
the world in its use of distilled 
liquors, and the United States comes 
second, with its consumtion_ of 133,- 
900,000 gallons. Although the United 
States is first as a beer-drinking na- 
tion and second as a consumer of dis- 
tilled spirits among the nations of the 
world, the liquor dealers of America 
are having a desperate fight for the 
life of their traffic. 

The saloon has been expelled from 
One-half of the population and from 
two-thirds of the geographical area of 
the country. In 1868 there were 
3,500,000 people living in 


territory 








where the drink traffic had been out- 
lawed; in 1900 the number had in- 
creasedd to 18,000,000; in 1908, or 
only eight years after, the number 
had doubled to 36,000,000, and today 
there are 46,029,750 persons, or a frac- 
tion over one-half of the population 
of the country, living in no-license 
territory. In the last five years the 
no-license population has increased 
a little over 10,000,000, which is more 
than 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the nation and 30 per cent in- 
crease in the number living in “dry” 
districts. Since 1868 the population 
of the country has doubled, while the 
number of inhabitants of “dry” terri- 
tory has increased over thirteenfold. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARTH ROADS, 








Earth roads are more worthy of 
careful consideration than any other 
form of road, because of their extent. 
At present about 95 per cent of the 
roads of Illinois have only an earth 
surface. After all of the state roads 
now laid out have been improved, 80 
or 85 per cent of the roads of Illinois 
will still have only an earth surface. 

Drainage. 

Drainage is the most important in 
connection with the construction or 
maintenance of any form of road par- 
ticularly an earth one. Drainage 
alone will often change a bad road to 
a good one; and the best road, either 
earth or stone, may be destroyed by 
the absence of proper drainage. 

A properly drained road will have 
three systems of drainage, viz, under- 
drainage, side ditches, surface drain- 
age. 

1, Under-Drainage. 

There are three objects in under- 
drainage, 1, to lower the water level 
in the soil; 2, to dry the ground 
quickly after a freeze; and 3, to re- 
move the underflow, 

2. Side Ditches. 

The side ditches should carry the 
water rapidly and entirely away from 
the roadside. Ordinarily they need 
not be deep; and usually they should 
have a broad flaring side toward the 
travelway to prevent accident if a 
vehicle should be crowded to the ex- 
treme side of the roadway. The op- 
posite bank should be flat enough to 
prevent caving. If the side ditch does 
not open directly into a water course 
that will carry the water traversely 
away from the road, adequate provi- 
sion should be made to get the water 
from the side ditch into a tile that 
will carry it away. Since the bottom 
of the ditch becomes covered with 
fine material brought down by the 
water, it is usually necessary to pro- 
vide a man-hole so that the water can 
pass readily from the side ditch to 
the tile. 

3. Surface Drainage. 

The surface drainage is provided 
for by keeping the roadway crowned. 
Practically surface drainage is a mat- 
ter of maintenance. The surface .is 
maintained by the proper use of har- 
rows, drags, and road scrapers.—Prof. 
Ira O. Baker, to Highway Engineers 
at Short Course. 


FOR LAYING DUCKS. 








One of the best rations for laying 
ducks may be made up of the follow- 
ing materials: Twenty parts of 
wheat, 20 parts of cornmeal, 20 parts 
of bran, 12 parts of prepared oat feed, 
6 parts of boiled turnips or potatoes, 
6 parts of green cut clover or refuse 
cabbage and 3 parts of grit. Mix well 
and feed as much as the birds will 
eat up clean twice each week. 





O. H. Liebers, county agent, Gage 
county, Nebraska, has just assisted 
his association to select a car of Hol- 
stein cattle. The females were bought 
by fifteen different farmers and two 
registered Holstein bulls have been 
conveniently located. He reports that 
there is already a demand for anoth- 
er car of Holsteins. 





The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has just elected Henry S. Drink- 
er, president of Lehigh University, 
and P. S. Ridsdale, as its president 
and secretary respectively. 





Mr. A. H. Beckhoff, county agent in 
Seward county, Nebraska, reports 
that 85 per cent of the farmers in that 
county have their seed corn selected. 









FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier--Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union in the different States. 
Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers Equity Union 
For prices, freight rates and any desired information, write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 
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The Apiary 


ON THE FARM, 





BEE-KEEPING 





One branch of farming which has 
been greatly neglected in recent years 
is bee-keeping. A generation ago 
nearly every farmer kept a few col- 
onies of bees, but at the present time 
the farmer who owns bees is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Bees have 
a two-fold value to the farmer, for 
besides the profit which he derives 
from the honey, they are of great 
importance in securing more complete 
pollenization of the flowers of trees 
and plants. An increase in the num- 
ber of colonies kept in any section 
of the country will insure the ferti- 
lization of the flowers on which the 
bees work, and will result in better 
crops. 

In bee-keeping may be found light, 





profitable employment for those who 
are unfitted for more strenuous labor. | 
Many women are succeeding with' 
bees. For the general farmer, a few 
eclonies of bees will require but lit- 
tle time and if they are rightly man- 
aged, they will yield a generous sup- 
ply of honey. There are many small 
farms which are managed along the 
line of poultry and truck farming, 
where bee-keeping may be added, and 
a third source of profit derived from 
the sale of honey. 

The number of colonies that may 
be profitably kept in one locality d e- 
pends altogether upon the quality of 
honey producing plants which are 
growing within two or three miles 
of the apiary. Where basswood, lo- 
cust or tulip trees abound in the for- 
ests, or where the pastures or road- 
sides are covered with white or sweet 
clover; or where alfalfa, alsike clover 
or buckwheat are grown in abund- 
ance, from 100 to 400 colonies have 
been successfully kept in one apiary. 
In at least one instance—the famous 
McIntire apiary in California—600 
colonies were kept in one place, and 
they yield per colony was satisfactory. 

However, where the bee pasture is 
scanty, too many colonies in one 
apiary will result in overstocking the 
range, and the bees will not do so 
well as they otherwise would; but in 
most localities bee pasturage is. plen- 
tiful enough that at least several doz- 
en colonies will succeed in gathering 
a surplus of honey. To get the best 
results from bees they must be well 
cared for, although they will probably 
stand more neglect than any other 
kind of “live stock”; in many cases 
a few colonies in old-fashioned box- 
hives have furnished the farmer’s 
table with honey for years, with no 
care or attention except to hive the 
swarms that came off. 


Honey varies in quality and color 
from the clear, mild-flavored product 
gathered from white clover or alfalfa 
to the dark, strong honey yielded by 
buckwheat and some varieties of 
weeds. The lighter colored grades 
are usually conceded to be the best, 
but many who are accustomed to the 





stronger flavor of buckwheat honey 
prefer it. All fruit and berry bloom | 
yields a good grade of honey, and. 
that obtained from white, alsike and | 
sweet clover, and froni basswood and 
locust, makes up the greater part of 





the honey produced in the northern 
states. A honey flow is sometimes 
obtained from goldenrod, asters, milk- 
weed, and other weeds which blossom 
in the latter part of summer and fall; 
this late honey flow is important, as 
it enables the bees to keep up brood- 
rearing till late in the season, and 
thus start into the winter with plenty 
of young bees, and a good supply of 
stores. 

For those who wish to start in bee- 
keeping by purchasing one or more 
colonies of bees, spring is the best 
season to begin. The bees will then 
have safely passed through the winter, 
and the purchaser can tell if the col- 
ony is strong and well supplied with 
stores. If the bees are not flying vig- 
orously on a warm, calm day in March 
or April, the colony probably does 
not contain enough bees to insure its 
success. It is a good plan for a be- 
ginner to invest in only a few col- 
onies until he learns some of the de- 
tails of their successful management. 
There are many different styles of 
hives in use, made on the movable 
comb or frame plan, besides the old- 
time box hives, which are made with- 
out frames. Success with bees prob- 
ably depends more upon good man- 
agement than upon the style of hives 
used, but some one of the many styles 
of frame hives will be found the 
handiest and most economical of time 
and labor in caring for the bees. 


Any one who is not used to hand- 
ling bees had better protect himself 
with a bee veil and bee gloves. These 
articles are inexpensive, and when 
equipped with them, and a good smok- 
er, even the inexperienced need have 
no fear or difficulty in performing the 
ordinary operations of caring for bees. 
First, however, he should invest in a 
reliable book on bee-culture, one 
written by a modern, practical bee- 
keeper, and from this book he may 
learn the basic principles which lead 
to success in working with bees. 

The science of bee-keeping has ad- 
vanced as rapidly as any other branch 
of farming, and the bee-keeper who 
does not avail himself of the latest 
knowledge and methods of manage- 
ment is working at a disadvantage. 


!There is so much that is fascinating 


and marvelous about the lives of the 
industrious little toilers, that once a 
man becomes interested in them, he 


‘is likely to become an enthusiast on 


the subject. 


The product of a_ hive in a good 
season may run anywhere from 10 to 
100 pounds of comb honey, or even 
more, depending on the locality. If 
more is produced on the farm than is 
wanted for home use, it is always 
readily salable, if of good quality, at 
prices that pay well for the time and 
money invested. The usual retail 
price is from 20 to 25 cents per pound, 
and those who have an established 
reputation as producers of fancy 
honey can easily secure buyers for 
any surplus. A conservative esti- 
mate of the average net profit per 
colony, based on many years actual 
experience, is $3 annually, But even 
though there is no surplus produced 
for market, the fact that honey is, to 
most persons, the most healthful and 
appetizing sweet, justifies its more 
extensive use on the farmer’s table.— 
Jchn March, Jefferson Co., O. 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Bach Insertion. 


In this department we will 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. Initials and numbers 


count as words. These little ads 


-+ gults. No ad accepted for less than 25 eents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 
| ene ima tommy 


iasert your advertisement under a 


are read by thousands and give re 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


HOGS. 


MEADOWBROOK STOCK FARM, L. M. 
Wade, Prop., Centretown, Mo. Breed- 
er and raiser of thoroughbred Poland 
China hogs. Prices reasonable. Young} 
stock for sale at all times. Corres- 
pondence a pleasure. 


POLAND CHINAS—Size and bone with 
quality; open spring gilts by Long- 
fellows Special 64200, $20 to $25 each; 
gilts bred to Ott’s Big Oranga 2d 68131, 
$25 to $35 each. Fall pigs by Longfel- 
low's Special 64200, and Sensation Chief 
67433, $16, crated, in December. 4 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. ' 


HORSES. 


HUGS—350 big type Mulefoot Hogs for 
sule. Duniap, Williamsport, Unio. 





MEN AND WOMEN—Paid to do writ- 

ing for us at home; spare time. For 
particulars address Box 54, St. Charles, 
Mo. 


MEN WANTED—Men for electric 
railway motormen and conductors; 
fine opportunity; about $80 monthly; 
experience unnecessary; no strikes; 
State age. Address Box F. H. F., 
Rural World office. 
MEN FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAY—Motor- 
men and conductors; fine opportunity; 
about $80 monthly; experience unnecessary ; 


no strikes; state age. Address F. H. F., 
RURAL WORLD office. 














FARMS WANTED. 





WANTED—Improved farms and wild 

lands. Best system for quick re- 
sults. Full particulars and magazine 
free, Don’t pay big commissions, West- 
ern Sales Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale. Send description anu 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 











FARMS FOR sALE 





FARM FOR SALE—The very best truck 

farm in Southern Illinois, 2% miles 
from Mt. Vernon, IIL, 43 acres, two sets 
of improvements, abundance of water; 
on main road, rural route, telephone 
line. I have been gardening here eight 
years and the land is in highest state 
of cultivation. The land has been heav- 
ily manured and tons of fertilizers 
used every year. Good market for 
cruck here. Two acres of fine spinach, 
Hot beds made. This is a property that 
will pay immediately. Address A. N. 
Cheviron, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREEK—600,00U acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settie- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 265c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. E 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 











SEED CORN. 





SEED CORN—White Elephant, select- 
ed quality, both old and new, all 

graded tested seed, $2.00 per bushel 

shelled. Robt. Plate, Mexico, Mo. 


SEED CORN: Johnston County and 

Iowa Silvermine, $2.30 per bushel 
shelled, $3.00 crated. Also 1912 raised 
Silvermine. Emil J. Meyer, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., Route 2. 


SEED CORN—Orders now taken for Boone 

County White, Johnson County White. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent and Leaming seed corn, 
to be shipped later, on approval. Prices: $2.56 
per bu. shelled and graded, $3.00 crated 
Order early. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham 
Illinois. 


CORN—1i000 bushels pure bred high 
yielding seed corn. Dunlap, Wil- 
Hamsport, Ohio. ae. 


ORDEKS now taken for Johnson Count) 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices 
$2.60 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushe: 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn wili 
not half equal the demand. Order early 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 




















CLOVER SEED. 





FOR SALE—Selected red clover and In- 

diana grown barley direct to farmers 
in any size shipments. Write fer sam- 
ples and prices. Townte Grain & 
Supply Co., Monroeville, Ind. 


NEW WHITE SWEET CLOVER SEED— 
Also, leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Fal 
mouth, Ky. 











GINSENG. 


GINSENG—Roots for this spring set- 

ting; 2 years old at $30, 3 years old 
at $50 per thousand; latter bear seed 
this year; guaranteed good, clean 
stock. A. Pace, Box 303, Grove, Okla. 


GINSENG SEED—Choice Ginseng Seed 

$1.25 per 1000. Each thousand pro- 
duces over $200.00 worth of ginseng. 
Every farmer should grow it. Order 
now. E. Douglass, Brawley, Mo. 














JACKS AND JENNETS. 


FOR SALE—Ten head splendid jacks, 

yearlings to jacks 15-3. Would lease a 
stallion to responsible parties buying 
a jack. Twenty head good jennets. 
Will trade. One extra February roan 
bull calf, pure bred. Wilmer L. McIlroy, 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 





STALLION—For sale, a coming 3- 
year-old registered trotting stallion, 
grandson of Ashland Wilkes 2:17%, 
sire of 63 trotters and 57 pacers; 
large; $250; other breeding stock. W. 
A. White, Sarcoxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 


TROTTING STALLIONS for sale, cheap. 
Standard bred and registered; 16 
hands; weighs 1200 pounds, gentle 
driver and a sure breeder. For par- 
ticulars address Chas. Schiek, Free- 
burg, Ill. 


FOR SALE—A few standard and registered 

stallions, twelve yearling colts and fillies. 
Write for prices and description. Colman 
Stock Farm, Creve Coeur, Mo. 














LIVE STOCK. 





FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 

calves for sale, from two to eleven 
months old, from high-class, heavy- 
producing Jerseys. Write me for prices, 
stating age you want. D. 8S. Mayhew, 
Monett, Mo. 








POULTRY. 


ROCKS, reds, silver laced Wyandottes 

and Brown Leghorns; eggs by ex- 
press or post. Write for free poultry 
book. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Box 
22, Owensville, Mo. 


ae, 


EGGS—From B. P. Rocks, Rhode Isl- 

and Reds, White Orpingtons; all of 
the best strains; prices $2 per 15; 
$5.50 per 30; $5 per 45; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. M. E. Orewyler, 
Miami, Okla. 


KGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; 
from pure single comb Brown Leg- 
horns. Mrs. Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 


WANTED—Six or eight cockerels, 

Barred Plymouth Rock, White Ply- 
mouth Rock and White Leghorns. 
Jesse T. Wallace, Hackberry, Arizona. 


SELECTED EBGGS—R. C. Reds, S. C. W. 
Leghorns and Fawn I. R. Ducks 15, 
75c; 100, $4.00. G. Kitterer, Emma, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Buff Orpingtons, hens and 

pullets; choice breeders. Price, $1.00 
each. Also extra choice yearling cock 
bird; price, $3.00. Geo. L. Snider, Fruit- 
land, Mo. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Early cock- 


























erels, $2.00 each. Kkggs in season. 
J. D. Bradshaw, Barnett, Mo. 
MUST SELL—Lease expires; 250 Single 


Comb White Leghorns; Missouri State Fair 
and St. Louis winners; clover cutter, bone 
cutter, Simplex stove, incubators. Kruse 
Poultry Farm, Kirkwood, Mo. 

FOR SALE—A few choice R. C. Rhode 

Isiand cockerels; prices $1.50 and $3.00 
each. Booking orders for eggs at $1.50 per 
15 eggs. J. Ed Green, Blodgett, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth 

Pekin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per set- 
ting. Address Mrs. A. Brower, Rine- 


hart, Mo, 











TO EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—One 56-room cottage, mo’- 
ern, One 65-room cottage, 3 acres of 
land; two stallion colts 2 years old, 
by Rex McDonald; two registered har- 
ness stallions; two registered Per- 
cheron stallions, all sound and no bet- 
ter breeding. Will trade this proper- 
ty for a small improved farm ciose 
to St. Louis in Illinois, or will sell and 
give terms. For further information 
address Robert White, Springfield, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A'TTENTION—Formula for killing all 
lice, vermin, etc., on the hen and in 

the nest, for 25c silver. R. H. Con- 

stable, Box 202, Johnstown, Pa. 





RECIPES—I believe that I have ten 

of the best cake and candy recipes 
that can be had; I have had my typist 
strike off a few copies. W41ll send you 
a set for 10c. H. H. Hicks, 74 Pilling 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KBEGIN early for a profitabie 1914; sell the 

imperial Self-heating irun; $16.0u to $2u.UU 
per day profits; salary or commission; agents 
wanted everywhere. Imperial Sad lron Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR and 
have better machine for one-third the 
money. Complete plans and specifica- 
tions for building incubator and brood- 
er and instructions for the operation of 
each with an article on rearing chicks 
past their critical stage. Price $1. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted. 
Buchanan Incubator Works, 629 West 
Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin. 














FREE to all housewives and homes, 

catalogues describing household spe- 
cialties. Handy, useful necessity for 
the busy housewife. This opportunity 
is absolutely free for the asking. Send 
your order at once. Address Nebraska 
Supply Co., Belden, Nebr. 





LET ME HELP YOU secure information on 

any subject; buy or sell profitably; make 
paying investments. Honest, efficient serv- 
ice reasonable. Bank references. Investi- 
gate now. Chas. Brands, Vanderbilt Bidg., 
New York. 


NEW 1918 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page bouk, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every cuounty in the 
United States. it cuntains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tabies and Charts show- 
ing tnches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea ieve!l by counties The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Lesert, Timber and 
Stone, Coai, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
vther government iand laws. Tells how and 
where to get government iands withuut liv- 
ing on it. Application bianks, United States 
Patent. All about Government trrigation 
Projects and map showing locatiun of ¢ach 
Heal Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles. capital and population and 
other valuble informtion Price 60 cents. 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Kural World 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
- renewal subscription to Rural World for 
tion 








tUOR SALE—A few fine black Lang- 

shan cockerels, $1.25 each; L. E. 
Meyer strain; good winter layers. 
Myrtle Johnson, Windsor, Mo., R. 21. 


MY CHAMPION BRONZE TURKEYS win 
for my customers in 25 states; young toms, 
25 lbs., with pure white edging, $10 each; 
fine breeding trios, mated to produce fine, 
large offsprings, $15.00. Ike Hudnall, Box 
84, Milan, Mo. 
FOR SALE—12 English Penciled Indian 
Runner Drakes; $2 to $5 each; eggs, $1.50 
to $3 per 15; won first on drake at Kansas 
City show. D. J. Mackey, Pittsburg, Kans. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

—Fine lot of cockerels and cock 
birds; $1.50 and $2.50; reduced price 
for six or more. Silvery white birds. 
J. E. Haynes, Prairie du Rocher, Ill. 


FOR SALE—A few fine cockerels; 
White Orpington, White Leghorn, 
Mottled Ancona and Black Minorca. 
Also drakes; Pure White, Fawn and 
White, and Buff Orpington. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 
Box 1, Jonesburg, Mo. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
lst, 24 and 6th pullets, Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th 
cockerels, and ligt and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City, Mo. 




















CHERRYVALE (KAN.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I see by 
the papers there are some wondering 
why corn dropped 10 cents a bushel. 
I don’t think they need to look very 
much to’find the cause, and it ought 
to go lower for the good of all but the 
gamblers in futures. When it was seen 
that the corn crop would be short they 
commenced to gamble as to how much 
it would be short, and run the price 
out of sight. The corn crop was large 
but very short in a large territury. 
Well farmers saw they were up 
against it with the 1912 crop cornered 
and corn 90 cents to $1 a bushel, and 
to be hauled from the towns to the 
country there was no profit in feeding, 
so most of the old sOws went to mar- 
ket in place of raising a litter of pigs, 
and last spring pigs went to market 
at from 125 to 150 pounds, so by 
gambling in the corn crop the pork 
was cut short and the pig crop for 
next summer’s pork, and the demand 
for corn is cut and it is accumulating 
in the grain centers from five million 
bushels last year this time to twelve 


million bushels now. Had the gam 

blers let the market alone and let the 
demand raise the price as the cory | 
was needed, farmers would have mage | 
some money and been in better shape 

to supply the demand for meat next 
year and consumers would have 

less. H. BELLAIRS, 





MARIONVILLE (MO.) NOTES, 





Editor RURAL WOLRD: Snow jig 
falling here today; it has been snow. 
ing about two hours; ground is hid 
from view; have had some warnj 
weather, the past three days having 
been as pleasant as in May. Farmers 
have got in good way plowing, but wil] 
have to rest from their labors for 
awhile at least. There has been more 
plowing done in this section this win. 
ter than for many winters. If we 
have a good seas in 1914 we dre 
sure to have a bumper corn crop. The 
farmers are plowing many acres of 
old pasture and meadow on account of 
the dry hot weather killing about al} 
the grass on those lands. Many of 
those lands have been pastured sey. 
eral years and are ideal corn land 
There has been more old fence rows 
and waste patches of land cleared up 
this winter than for many years. This 
is due to so much nice weather; there 
has been but a few days this winter 
that were too bad to work. People 
are farming fewer acres and doing it 
better than when they tried to farm 
more acres and slighted their work 
Fence rows that had been neglected 
until the briars and brush and vineg 
had spread 10 to 20 feet from fence 
have been cleared up, which has given 
the farms a noticeable appearance, I 
have plowed up two fence rows this 
week; the fence was a barbed wire 
one and the post about all rotted off 
at the ground so I rolled the wire up, 
and plowed the entire row. I will put 
in a woven smooth wire fence, as I 
don’t want any more barbed wire— 
too many good horses damaged by 
barbed wire, and can hardly make a 
hog-proof fence with barbed wire um- 
less the posts are set close together, 
If the remainder of the winter weather 
is as mild as the past winter weather 
has been, most of our farmers will 
have shock fodder enough to rough 
their cattle through. Had we had a 
severe winter many head of live stock 
would have suffered; with the excep 
tion of a few days this winter our 
live stock has done well on our green 
rye and wheat pastures, 


On the 19th of this month I butch- 
ered three 300-pound hogs which pro 
duced 24 pounds of lard. I have 17 
more 300 pounders that I will put on 
the market next Saturday at 8 cents 
per pound. Good money in hogs if 
they are properly cared for. Have 26 
shoats I am feeding. I have one 
thoroughbred Poland China sow, one 
red and two white ones. I like the 
Polands best. 

We have the white Plymouth Rock” 
chickens and white Pekin ducks. We” 
will get white geese in the spring. 
We have some very nice white Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerels for sale. Good 
seed corn is very scarce in this section. 
I have 250 barrels apples for sale— 
nice clean stock. 

Orchardists have been taking ad 
vantage of the fine weather by plow 
ing and cleaning up their orchards and 
plowing the orchard land. By plowing 
the orchard land at this season of the 
year we will plow out of the ground 
many worms and insects which will 
be destroyed by the cold weather, and 
by plowing our corn land we will de 
stroy many worms. Where I plowed 
old meadow land last winter I had n0 
cut worms last summer, but where I 
plowed a part of this same meadow 
last spring I had a good supply of 
worms. We make better crops of 
fall and winter plowed lands. j 
vegetation which was plowed under 
in fall and winter are fairly decom 
posed by planting time and the, 


Take it one year with another, thé 
early planted corn, dats and potatoes 
do better than the late planting. 

E, N. HENDRIX, 





If you have anything to sell or 
change try a small classified ad, 











ground will dry out earlier in spring 
so that we can plant our crops earlier. — 


Farm Student and Information Seeker 
z 








Regist 
U.S. Pa 


